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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY OAK TABLE 
WITH REMOVABLE TOP :: (1650-1680) 


Price, 50 (ents 


AMONTHLY PUBLICATION for COLLECTORS & AMATEURS 
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GOOD ROOM looks well both ways. This other end of the Old Hall pictured in Antiques for May helps 
further to demonstrate the extent and attractiveness of the place and the variety of its collections. And 
may it reinforce the cordiality of the invitation to call! 
Many choice things come and go here too quickly for recording in the published lists, but the visitor 
is always sure of discovering some rewarding find. If not on the mailing list, please ask to be. 


KATHERINE N. LORING : Wayland,Mass. 


Offerings of genuine antiques for sale will always be gladly considered 


Of Spectal Interest to American Dealers Visiting England: 
I have one of the largest Stocks of Genuine Antiques in the Kingdom 


cAn important point if you are pressed for time. 
AN exceptionally good stock of Phyfe period furniture, mgs collection of coloured glass Wine Bottles, Decan- — ; 


especially dining tables on two or three pillars, and ters, Wine Glasses and Goblets, including two very rare 
breakfast tables with purple coaching glasses, 
beautiful Spanish ma- and an_ exceptionally 
hogany tops, all in old fine purple goblet, 12 — 
condition and unre- inches high and g inches 
stored, including a diameter. 
magnificent dining ARLY  Viéorian 
table on seven blocks, period chairs in 


and another on five, beautiful needlework fF 
from Buntingsdale coverings at exception- 


Hall, Staffordshire. ally low prices. 
-. interesting col- AYONDERRES ; 


lection of old Sil- A Very Rare Puyre Pertop Dinine TaB_e in solid rosewood, with interesting stock, 
ver and Sheffield Plate, acanthus carving on pillars and knees. 7 ft. 4 in. by 4 ft. § in. from carved wood nut- ~ 
Wine Labels and Corks, : crackers, dated 1670, | 
which can at present be bought at very low prices. candlemoulds and wooden plates, to panels of Brussels Tap- : 
A FINE old panel of Brussels Tapestry from Temple estry and fine old French and Dutch furniture, including a | 

Newsam, Leeds, the seat of the Marchioness of Hert- wonderful Dutch kas in walnut and oak, from Sundorne 
ford. Size 11 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. Castle, Shropshire. 


J. CORKILL, Rock Ferry, Cheshire, England 


10 minutes from Liverpool Telephone: Rock FERRY 198 
20 minutes from Chester Telegrams: ANTIQUES, BIRKENHEAD 
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KOOPMAN 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
THE LEADING ANTIQUE HOUSE OF 


BOSTON 


Wee OSEN TIAL to distinction 
i Nee - ° 
fr Nee in any collection of an- 
a)e tiques is the evidence of 
V9 ENE discriminating selection 
with reference to eStablished require- 
ments. 

The possession of what is worth 
while is increasingly recognized as 
quite as important as the possession 
of what is merely authentic. 

To offer its clients adequate 
choice among superior examples has 
for two generations been the policy 
of Koopman. 





18 BEACON Street 


BosTon Telephone, Haymarket 632 MassACHUSETTS 
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Old Spanish Furniture 
from 


LATIN AMERICA 


NE of our representatives is visiting Latin 
America, establishing connections which will 
supply us with some early Spanish Antiques. Due 
notice of their arrival will be given later. 

Meanwhile we are constantly receiving at our 
shops unusually fine pieces of furniture, photographs 
and descriptions of which will gladly be sent upon 
request. Worthy of special mention are some wonder- 
ful old carved chests, an Italian carved oak side chair 
of the 16th century (with arms, inlaid splats and wood 
seat—illustrated in April issue House &§ Garden page 
104), a Clawfoot, double drop leaf Empire library 
table, of San Domingo Mahogany, and 


Many Early American Pieces 
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Variety of TOILET SETs 

in old shapes and decorations 

suited for placing on old wash 

Stands in Colonial and Viétorian 
rooms 






SEVEN FLoors DEVOTED TO 


(China and Glass 


Laan CREE Re 


15 East 56th Street New Yous City 













We solicit correspondence with collectors and dealers 


1. P. Zimmerman & Sons 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
Dealers in Antiques 
Cabinet Makers :: Finishers :: Carvers :: Upholsterers 
10133 WatnuT STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


WHA ‘ T BROADWAY oR 
AN BEVD: 












Jacnson AVENUE 


The (ountry Antique Shop with a (ity Stock 


500 MAJOR PIECES OF FURNITURE AND 3000 SMALLER ITEMS INCLUDING GLASS 
AND OTHER EMBELLISHMENTS 


of AMERICAN and ENGLISH ORIGIN Only 


DISPLAYED IN OUR TWO BUILDINGS 


384-386 BROADWAY tekpione,Fivsmne ossew Flushing, Long Island 


(Twenty MINUTES FROM THE QUEENSBORO BriDGE) 


Those who have been in quest of special items have 
been delighted with the assemblage to seleé& from 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE EVERY ATTENTION 


FRED J. PETERS 
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sense of daintiness. 





161 WEST 72ND STREET 





HERE you have something to sell, re- 
member that its satisfactory disposal 
always necessitates some selling expense. 

If you, yourself, write letters about it, 
there are to be figured the value of your 
time, the cost of paper and the charges for 
postage. 

Where half a dozen letters will serve your 
purpose, the time and money outlay amount 
to very little; and, if what you have to sell is 
something quite inexpensive and very widely 
used, one of your half-dozen letters may find 
a customer. 

But the more unusual and the more costly 
the object which you wish to dispose of, the 
more letters you will have to write in order to 
find just the person who is interested and 
who, at the moment, has the necessary 
money to make the purchase. 

And there is something more. The better 


UR COLLECTION of antiques has been made with primary regard to quality 
and to decorative value. That is apparent even in this small group of 
examples from stock. 


EDITH RAND+ANTIQUES 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
Telephone, Endicott 8585 


Proportion in Advertising 


Please observe the top rail of the pine cupboard door, with its moulded arches cut in the single piece, 
A sturdy bit of work that cupboard, and roomy,—6’, 8” high; yet so finely proportioned as to convey a 


And observe, too, the curly maple serving table—with curly birch top. Midway of that top stands a 
Leed’s teapot, fragile perfection, in proof condition: flanking it a Stoddard brown, three-mould flask, and 
a three-mould decanter—of clear glass with sunburst and quilted patterning on the sides. 

The pewter plate and deep dish are so good as to suggest something yet better,—the splendid chain 
tankard of Swiss pewter (see insert). Such tankards are notably rare, and none have appeared in the sales- 


rooms for years. This one is from a recently 
dispersed collection, of which we have the 
major part. 

Of the star pattern Sandwich plates on 
the curly maple duck-foot table, we have 
just one more than the essential half-dozen. 
The compote shows the sheaf of wheat de- 
sign. As for the Windsor chairs, while not 
the rarest, they have heavy pine seats, are 
early, honest, and sound. 


Here, after all, is a good part of some- 
one’s cottage dining-room. The items are 
all of such excellence that they will not 
long remain unclaimed. Hence, where pos- 
sible, early personal inspection is recom- 
mended as assuring against the disap- 
pointment of prior sale. For known 
correspondents, however, limited reserva- 
tion of special items may be arranged. 

To provide proper setting for antique fur- 
niture, we specialize in historically correct 


reproductions of contemporary wall papers 
and chintzes. 


NEW YORK CITY 


and more costly this object, the more essen- 
tial is it that your letter be so presented that 
it will receive attention, and be so expressed 
that it will arouse a desire for ownership. 

It seems clear, therefore, not only that all 
selling implies selling expense, but that this 
expense is quite likely to bear a definite ratio 
to the value of the article offered. 

The more expensive a thing, usually the 
greater the cost of disposing of it. 

This is as true of antiques as of automo- 
biles. 
the way of service or of a single item—is un- 
usually worth while, dignify it with adequate 
advertising presentation. 

That this will pay is mathematically certain. 

Tell us your selling problems, whether you 
have one item or a hundred to dispose of. It 
is to our advantage to advise you so as to 
insure your advantage. 











Advertising Department ANTIQUES, 683 Artantic Avenug, Boston. 




































“The Stepping Stone” 


Brooks REED GALLERY, Inc. 
Ig ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 





STOP AT THE SIGN OF 
THE SHIP 


HE threshold of this ancient cottage is the cen- 

turies old stepping stone between mow and 

then. Over it you pass lightly into the heritage of 

days long gone, to find yourself exclaiming at the 
magic of your surroundings. 

The delight of that experience brings many visitors 
to the “Stepping Stone.” Others come to enjoy aimless 
browsing and the pleasure of unsought discovery. And 
there are yet others who know that the atmosphere of 
romance which pervades the place could not exist ex- 
cept as the outgiving of things really fine enough and 
rare enough to be worth a connoisseur’s treasuring. 

And all are so welcome that the “Stepping Stone” 
is known from coast to coast for its hospitality to 
lovers of antiques. 
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MAPLE FuRNITURE 






Grass, CHINA 
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MariE Gouin ARMSTRONG 
277 ELM STREET os WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


7 minutes from New Haven Station 










eMartha” Haas ‘Reeves 


1807 RANSTEAD STREET 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


OFFERS FOR SALE 


The (all of the Road 





Moror Time Is HERE 













Up the long valleys of noisy brooks, 

Behind the hills where hide still 
waters of lakes, 

Through woodland dusk and golden 
light of meadows 

Past ancient dwellings drowsing amid 
encircling elms and maples 

And snug white villages, whose church 
spires pierce the sky 

So beckon the summer highways of 

New Hampshire. 















Why not follow their leading ? 


Motor to Franklin in the early day; have luncheon or 
tea with us; examine our collection of antiques at your 
leisure, and be wherever you will by nightfall. 
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The WeBsTER PLace ANTIQUE SHOP 
& Tra Room 


on the Daniel Webster Highway at Franxuin, New Hampsuire. 


This Fine Old American Wal- 
nut Desk with Serpentine Interior 
Price, $275 














Crypve C. Brown, Proprietor 
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Distinguished Old-Time Furniture 


y ii HIS Photograph is a continuation of the display of old 


family furniture begun in ANTIQUEs for May( page237). 


It represents four generations of styles. Earliest is the exquisite Virginia walnut lowboy at the right—with a 


slight blocking substituted for the more usual shell ornament in front. Next in date comes the desk:mahog- 
any with well-carved feet. The Phyfe type hall-table is one of two in similar design from the early days of the 
Republic; while the small round table on its attractive tripod support is a graceful example of slightly later 


date. The Flemish chair has been sold. These and other choice*articles of furniture, including a notable French drawing-room set, may 
be inspected daily between the hours of 10 o'clock and 3. Not open on Saturdays during June — any time by appointment. 


For Sale by JAMES E. STUART, 31 Howard Street, Boston 


= 


Now Fune comes dancing in, with roses tn her hatr, 
eAll Nature decorates in colors rare 


To greet the blushing bride! 


T is Nature’s season of color and decoration, the charm of which we joy- 


ously bring into our homes. 


Long Island’s Famous Antique Shop 


offers you charming “Summery’”’ decorated 
furniture, for home, etc., adornment. Sets of 
chairs decorated with quaint flowers and 
fruits. Rest-inviting decorated benches for 
living room or porch. Decorated Bridal chests 
from the early Dutch homes. Flowery chintz, 
quaint old samplers and colorful Currier 
prints for Wall decoration. 

Old decorated trays for the “color touch” 
inimitable. 


Anp Hooxep Rucs! with their splashy 
roses and gay floral motifs—NOTHING can 
compare with these for your floors. We have 
one of the finest collections in New York (and 
a whole menagerie of “‘animal” rugs for the 
children’s rooms.) 

Early American pottery jugs and jars and 
the “greeny” glass pickle jars for holding the 
Treasure Trove of June’s floral abundance. 


Send for booklet and special price list of above and many other items. Hit Tat Sunrise TRalL and visit this wonderful shop. 
Straight Road from 59th Street Bridge, New York — Keep Going — 10 miles — Drive in 


KATHARINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Avenue, |AMAICA, Long Island 


Twenty minutes from Broadway via Pennsylvania Station 
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DoroTuy O.ScHUBARTI 






INCORPORATED 
85 Charles Street 145 FirrH AVENUE 
ROS T ON Prtyam, N.Y. 
: Telephones 
PELHAM 2002 PELHAM 4808 
‘ 


Early American 
eAntiques 


A HADLEY CHEST 


A BUTTERFLY TABLE 
Both pedigreed antiques 


cA large collection ; 


of the Finest of 
old New England 


P.at hit are 


(Half an hour from New York City Ly motor or via the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad will bring you in touch with a 
large collection of the best examples of authentic early American an- 
tiques at reasonable prices.) 


JANE FRANCES 


INCORPORATED 
33 River Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Antiques and Decoration 


O25@ 
Miss Frances announces the opening on 
June fifteenth of her Summer shop 


51 South Street 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Located on the State Roap between 
PirrsFIELD and Lenox, Mass. 






BLOCK FRONT 
DRESSING TABLE (Mahogany: circa 1760) 
Height 30’’, width 36’, depth 2114” 


HE maker of this choice little dressing 
table is not known by name, but his 
Style is as clearly defined as that of John 
Goddard. Here the graduated depth of the 
drawers, the refinement of blocking, and the 
delicacy of the mouldings, bespeak master 
craftsmanship. 
Barring easily replaced handles, the piece 


with a most complete display of Early 
American Furniture, Old English and 
Irish Cut Glass, Colored American 
Glass, Lowestoft, Bristol and 


is in superior condition. Staffordshire China. 
WILBUR H. HAGGETT ee 
6 Nortu STREET Salem, Mass. Appraisals Solicited 














E. J. JOHNSON 


WHITE RIVER JUNCTION 
‘UER- MONT 
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THE PIECES HERE 
ILLUSTRATED 
HAVE PASSED 
THROUGH MY 
HANDS DURING 
THE PAST SIX 
MONTHS. THEY 
ARE EXAMPLES 
OF MY SELECTION 


63 63 3 GB 3 








HE proof of a fine piece 
of furniture lies in actual 
examination. 


No pictures and no amount 
of correspondence can do 
justice to the stock which I 
have brought together dur- 
ing the past winter. 


It includes pieces in maple, 
mahogany and cherry from 


GOGHOOOS 


an Nn oo oS 


THE QUALITY OF 
A DEALER’S AN- 
TIQUES DEPENDS 
UPON HIS OPPOR- 
TUNITIES, HIS 
KNOWLEDGE, & 
HIS WILLING. 
NESS TO PAY FOR 

_ WHAT IS REALLY 

EXCELLENT 


6468666 
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Season of 1923 





















northern New England 
homes; pressed and blown 
glass, old crockery, early iron. 

Inspection of this stock I 
cordially invite; but I suggest 
the advisability of an early 
visit. 

Motor roads are now open 
and rail service via Spring- 
field or Boston 1s adequate. 


E. J. JOHNSON . 


















BURNHAM’S CHATS with COLLECTOR 
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VIIL—AN INVITATION 


about hooked rugs that I have some- 

times feared my readers might think 

that hooked rugs constitute my entire business. 
But they do not. I was a collector of an- 
tique furniture before I became interested 
in hooked rugs and I had sold many examples 
of fine old cabinet work before I realized that 


... winter long I have talked so much 


been my good fortune to bring together. An. 
other is occupied by my repair and cabinet 
department; another by my rug pattern 
makers; and yet another by my rug cleaners 
and repairers. 

I can picture the outside of it; but because 
there is nothing else quite like it in America, I 
can give no adequate idea of the interior. 


nae tee - 
BURNHAM’s 


HOOKED RUGS” 





THE BURNHAM SHOPS AT IPSWICH 


the only suitable floor covering to go with 
them is the hooked rug. 

So while, this winter, some of my agents 
have been distributing hooked rugs and rug 
patterns, others have been scouring the 
country for antique furniture, china, bric-a- 
brac. A 

Topay my egtablishment at Ipswich 
presents an extraordinary spectacle. One 
large division is packed with an assortment 
of antiques such as it has never hitherto 


For that reason I extend a very cordial 


invitation to readers of ANTIQUES to visit my | 


place during the coming summer. I should 
like to serve as personal guide in showing 
them about, in introducing them to my col- 
lection and in explaining to them the fascinat- 
ing work of rug making. 

Usua.ty I am here and available; but to 
prevent the possibility of my disappointment 
in missing visitors, I shall appreciate an ad- 
vance appointment by letter or telephone. 





R. W. BURNHAM, IpswicH, MassacHuseEtTTS 


TELEPHONE, 109 IpswicH 
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In Picnic Time (about 1870) 
Revealing the entirely conservative and non- 
perilous holiday delights of the pre-flivver 
era as depicted by the veracious contem- 
porary lithographers, Currier and Ives. 
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A MAGAZINE for (Collectors and Others WHO FIND 
IN TIAABES Fete? & 


EN --T BE 





BRTICLES OF DAILY USE &® ADORNMENT 
mevisED BY THE FOREFATHER: 
Volume II JUNE, 1923 Number 6 





The Editor’s Attic 


The (over 


|: the basement of an ancient house at $9 Centre 





Street, Andover, Massachusetts, said to have 
been built before 1700, the table illustrated on 
the cover of ANTIQUES for this month was discovered. 
The date of the house, of course, bears no necessary 
relation to the age of the table. The piece bears its 
own indices of antiquity. Aside from general confor- 
mation, one of these is the detachable top, here illus- 
trated. This is supplied, on the under side, with four 
mortises into which fit diminished extensions of the 
table legs, in the form of tenons. These devices serve 
to hold the top firmly enough when in use, yet permit 
ready removal. The arrangement is a curious carry- 
over from the method of the mid-seventeenth-cen- 
tury trestle board tables, and, in itself, points to 
great age in the example under discussion. Its date 
may be set between 1650 and 1680. 
The unusually large bulbous turnings of the legs, 


showing a maximum diameter greatly in excess of, 


the side of the square portions,* seem reminiscent 
of Elizabethan types. In the American tables with 
vase turnings ordinarily encountered the side of the 
square portion of the leg usually measures slightly 
more than the diameter of any turning. 

The table under discussion enjoys the further dis- 
tinction of size beyond that of the 
average specimen of its kind. The top 
measure is 471% x 47 inches; total 
height is 33 inches. The wood is a 
rather remarkably close-grained Am- 
erican oak, attractively quartered. 

Less restoration than usual has been 
required to make this rare table fit for 
company. The two rear feet in the illus- 
tration are renewals, so are the visible 
drops. But, of the skirt brackets, ten 


—_——_—- 


“For detail see ANTIQUES for May, 1923 (Vol. III, p- 
212, Figure 6). 





out of twelve are the originals. The top,with the excep- 
tion of a board along one edge, is original. The piece is 
a recent addition to the Wallace Nutting collection. 


Tell Tales of Yesteryear 








Fig. 7— Tasie Top 
Of oak and detachable. 


THERE Is a point at which the connoisseur and the 
collector may, perhaps, be sharply distinguished. The 
connoisseur is likely to insist upon the intrinsic excel- 
lence of the items which he chooses for preservation. 
The collector is quite as often moved by the consider- 
ation of interesting or valuable relationships. The dis- 
tinction, if accurate, would place Currier and Ives 
prints in the category of things for the collector, 
rather than for the connoisseur—for the student of 
life rather than of the finer arts. 

For, with some exceptions, these prints are gen 
erally commonplace in design, crude in color, and— 
where the emotions are involved—tawdry in senti- 
ment. Their chief virtue lies in a kind of untutored 
literalness which for us of today mirrors the life and 
thought of the America of half a century or more ago 
with surprising vividness and accuracy. Their range 
of subject was extensive. Persons, places, events, 
satires upon current fashions and foibles, political 
cartoons, scenes of daily life at home and on the 
nation’s borderland were drawn on stone, printed 
and given broadcast distribution. 
Nowadays they are constantly turn- 
ing up in byways and odd corners, the 
gossiping telltales of the thought and 
customs of a vanished era. 

It would be pleasant if the example 
chosen for this month’s frontispiece 
might be linked with the days which 
are in process of being immortalized 
in the screen version of Emerson 
Hough’s Covered Wagon. Here, indeed, 
is a canvassed vehicle, of a sort, but 
the well manicured country within 
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whose midst it reposes betrays some years of settled 
cultivation. The garb and demeanor of these sojourn- 
ers by the wayside,-further, betrays little of pioneer- 
ing purpose. Probably they are no more than holiday 
makers of the eighteen seventies, prototypes of these 
motoring folk of today. 


New Friends and Old 


In this number of ANTIQUES are concluded Wallace 
Nutting’s studies of turnings on early American 
furniture—perhaps the most completely classified 
and painstaking piece of concentrated investigation 
which that student of the Pilgrim Century has yet 
published. Mrs. W. L. Harris, who makes first ap- 
pearance with a discussion of Bohemian glass, 1s 
a resident of Washington. Mrs. Harris, and ANTIQUES 
as well, will welcome further information calculated 
to aid in establishing exact dates for various types of 
this elusive product. Mrs. Harrold E. Gillingham is a 
well-known Philadelphia collector, whose range of 
interest extends well beyond the samplers which she 
so blithely treats. The discussion of humble cabinet 
woods in English furniture, by R. W. Symonds, was 
contributed at the instance of Antiques. Mr. Sy- 
monds, as his two recent books, The Present State of 
English Furniture and Walnut and Lacquer Furniture 
well indicate, is a scholarly and observant writer. 
The purpose of this present article is to correct some 
misapprehensions as to the variety of materials used 
in English furniture and to indicate that many of the 
early cabinet-making practices which we have been 
inclined to look upon as distinctly American had—as 
might be expected—their prototypes in England. 
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Swan Song 





Here is the last word to 
be suggested by the boot- 
jack bug. Boots that require 
a prong-horned beetle for 
their removal are quite 
liable to need some vigorous 
aid in their application. For 
that purpose, in early days as now, hooks riveted into 
stout wooden handles were inserted in the boot straps 
to intensify the wearer’s mighty pull. 

Miss M. H. Jay, of Boston, favors the Attic with a 
picture of a pair of such instruments dating probably, 
she says, from the mid-nineteenth century. They are 
eight and one-half inches long, and are quite massive. 
They needed to be, for Miss Jay quotes the recollec- 
tions of a man who, in his youth, wore long boots, 
and who still retains vivid memories of the struggle 
to get them on after they had once become wet and 
had been allowed to dry into stiff unyieldingness. 








es 


That bootjacks might 
constitute legitimate ma. 
terial for collecting never 
quite entered the con. 
sciousness of the Attic 
until, within a few weeks, 
Mr. Leo Vandercher of 
Buffalo, N. Y., favored 
this lofty abode with a 
photograph of a row of 
iron bugs in various 
stages of evolution, and, 
therewith, two monuv. 
mental bootjacks of wood 
which are here reproduced as items not without his- 
toric value. 

These super-jacks were, quite evidently, designed 
to be grasped firmly by whosoever might be suffer- 
ing the anguish of boot removal, and whose corporeal 
dimensions were such as to make bending an im- 
possible concomitant of the ordeal. The specimen at 
the left is made of hickory wood worn smooth with 
many years of use. That at the right appears to have 
been conceived as a kind of parlor ornament, for it is 
of black walnut decorated with gold leaf. The middle 
section, delicately symbolizing the sole of a shoe, is 
covered with red cross-stitch on burlap, to which is 
added the greater glorification of initials and flowers 
wrought in green and white beads. 

Really polite and carefully nurtured minds are 
liable to experience a shocking revulsion in the con- 
templation of such examples of the taste of an ances- 
try not many removes separated from present con- 
ventions. Under stress of suffering, they may be 
inclined to accuse the Attic of harboring—of cherish- 
ing, even—much useless junk, just because it is old 
and queer; and of disprising, at least by implication, 
the lofty creations of really great designers and 
artificers. 


The Lure of the Impolite 


Quire so. Perhaps, indeed, this hypothetical accu- 
sation helps explain the existence of the Attic, as a 
place where the humble things may find refuge, and 
where persons of a rummaging turn of mind may 
freely foregather in the midst of an amicable confu- 
sion to air their doubts and their opinions. But by no 
means is elegance debarred from this rendezvous of 
the heterogeneous; nor is it disprised. Elegance 1s as 
human as humbleness, and so is fine artisanship. But 
since these qualities mark the high reaches of crea- 
tive accomplishment, they are less frequently en- 
countered than is that evidence of homely spontane- 
ity which, for want of a better term, is usually de 
nominated quaintness. 
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ACKSON LustrRE PITCHERS AND A CoRNWALLIS 


Fig. 2— Two J 





(6) Cornwallis pitcher. 

(c) Blue band, decoration in black transfer directly on blue ground. 

a Owned by Francis D. Brinton, 4 and ¢ by Mrs. Breckinridge Long. 

The proper study of mankind is man,—not just the 

intelligentsia, and the upper social layer, and that 
small remaining fraction which is distinguishable from 
the great throng, whose mental quotients fade retro- 
gressively into the dimness of zeroed decimals. So, 
too, the proper study of ANTIQUES is antiques,— 
pompous and apologetic, sophisticated and crude, 
significant and insignificant, beautiful and—damned. 
A shrewd guess will fix their relative proportions, but 
not their relative interest. Antiques are the lesser 
monuments along the road of man’s cultural progress. 
They mark the brave upward stride and the declivi- 
tous stumble. Their right to consideration, in any 
instance, resides in their power of intimate and 
appealing revelation. 


The Hero of eMore ‘Pitchers 


PuBLicaTION of the Andrew Jackson lustre pitcher 
in ANTIQUES for April* has produced word of one 
duplicate and \two analogues. The first belongs to 
Walter J. Comstock of Providence. Mr. Comstock 
describes his as, in all respects, like the one published 
in ANTIQUES, except for the height, which, in the case 
of his pitcher, is just four inches as against an approxi- 
mate four and one-half inches ascribed to the pub- 
lished example. He observes frequent variations in 
the sizes of such pieces, instancing two Cornwallis 
pitchers in his possession, one of which is five and one- 
half inches high; the other three and one-half. 

If many more such duplicates turn up, their exist- 
ence will weaken the theory that the April specimen 
may be a manufacturer’s sample whose premature 
appearance barred wide acceptance by the American 
trade. In the meantime, the two analogues may be 
viewed as offering some evidence in support of that 
theory, for they apparently offer the earliest presen- 
Vol. IIL, p. 156. 











(a) Canary colored band, decoration in black, or dark brown, transfer on a white ground. 


tation of the Jackson portrait. One of these analogues 
(Fig. 2a) belongs to Francis D. Brinton of West Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania, in which state it was acquired; the 
other (Fig. 2c) is owned by Mrs. Breckinridge Long, 
of Washington, D. C., and was recently discovered in_ 
Virginia. : 

The first is six and three-quarters inches high, of 
bronze lustre, banded with canary yellow. General 
Jackson appears in a medallion of black transfer on a 
white ground. An oval medallion decorated with a 
cluster of fruit appears on the front. The second 
pitcher also measures six and three-quarters inches 
high and is banded with blue of an unusual shade. 
General Jackson’s portrait is placed directly on the 
blue ground. So, likewise, is the grouping of fruit, 
which occurs on this pitcher in similar wise to that 
on its counterpart. 


Before or After? 


Ir will be observed that these two pitchers are. dis- 
tinctly different from the example published in April. 
They are, of course, somewhat taller. Instead,further, 
of a spheroidal body, conical necking, long, sharp 
spout and gracefully curved handle, these display 
each a conical body, almost straight necking, a some- 
what conservative spout, and a handle in which the 
large, confident curves of the Cornwallis type give 
way to short bends and tentative angles. 

In his classification of pitcher types, Barbert 
makes no mention of this particular form. Is it earlier 
or later than what he calls Type VII, the Cornwallis 
shape? The general straightening of lines and the 
partial detachment of the handles might reasonably 
seem to indicate a slightly later date. On the other 
hand, comparison of the portraits on the two types 
points to the conclusion that the original design was 
~~ tAnglo-American Pottery, Edwin A. Barber: Indianapolis, 1899. 
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planned to occupy the 
liberal space accorded it 
on the Brinton and Long 
pitchers and that it 
suffered some truncation 
in its adaptation of the 
lesser dimensions of 
Type VII. This last indi- 
cation is further sup- 
ported by the appear- 
ance of several pitchers 
of precisely the shape of 
these large Jackson ex- 

amples, but decorated 
j with scenes depicting 
; maternal solicitude. In 
these representations 
the costumes are unmis- 
takably those of the 
period 1812-1820. They 
establish, therefore, the 
date of the pitcher shape between those same years, 
and point to the probability that it was first issued, 
with the Jackson portrait, as a souvenir of the Battle 
_ of New Orleans, soon after 1815. Later (in 1825), the 
portrait appears to have been reapplied to a smaller 
pitcher, without measures being taken to assure an 
absolutely right relationship between the original en- 
graving and the space to be occupied. 

So much for the present illumination of the topic. 
Evidence in support or contradiction will be gladly 
received and fully utilized. 

Likewise to Mrs. Breckinridge Long ANTIQUES is 
indebted for a photograph of the Cornwallis pitcher, 
here reproduced to the same scale as the Jackson 
examples shown with it. In the adjustment of the 
medallion to the shape and size of the pitcher it 1s 
closely similar to that observable in the specimen 
illustrated in Barber’s Anglo-American Pottery. 


“Fohn Eltioct’s Progress 
Tue John Elliott label from the back of an old 


mirror, which was published in facsimile in ANTIQUES 
for January of this year,* has produced two further 
notes concerning Elliott; one from W. W. Bennett, of 
New Bedford, Mass., the other from Wilmer Moore, 
of Hopewell, N. J. 

Each of these correspondents is the possessor of a 
mirror inherited by direct descent from a family 
ancestor and bearing, in each case, an Elliott label. 
Allowing for very slight variations, due, probably, to 
insignificant lapses in copying, these two labels carry 
an identical message. It differs considerably from that 
of the mirror in the Margolis collection, previously 
cited, and is as follows: 
~~ *Vol. III, p. 43- 





Fig. 3 — Extiotr Mirror 
Earlier type with elaborate shaping 
on inside of frame about the glass. 


Owned by W.W. Bennett. 





Le, 


Joun Extiotr 
At his Looking-glass Store, the Sign of the Bell and 
Looking Glass in Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Im- 
ports and sells all Sorts of English Looking Glasses, at 


the lowest Rates. 


He also new Quicksilvers and Frames old Glasses and 
Supplies People with new Glasses to their own Frames, 


Concerning the label on his frame, Mr. Bennett ob 


serves that, on the single sheet, but below the label as 
quoted, occurs what appears to be the same state. 
ment repeated in German; for the benefit, no doubt, 
of the Pennsylvania ‘““Dutch.” 

John Elliott must have been an enterprising and 
successful citizen. The advertisement just quoted 





Fig. 4— Ex.iotr Mirror 
Later type. Decorative sil- 
houette achieved by shaping 
outer edges of frame. Photo- 
graphed out of doors. The re- 
flection in the glass makes a 
composition too attractive to 
be obliterated. Owned by 
Wilmer Moore. 


of his shop, however, 
Front Street. 


appears to be an early one, 
for it limits its field of aéiy- 
ity to the making or repair. 
ing of looking-glasses. The 
Margolis label informs us. 
that Elliott is located on 
Front Street (no longer on 
Walnut), and that he deals 
in a variety of glass, to- 
gether with paints, oils, and 
a general supply of drugs 
and medicines. 

We have further evi- 
dence of progress in yet 
another label, which occurs 
on a very large scrolled 
mirror of mahogany veneer, 
from its appearance “evi- 
dently American made,” in 
possession of Mr. Moore. 
From this we discover that 
Elliott has taken his sons 
into partnership with him 
and that the variety of his 
wares has undergone fur- 
ther expansion. The location 


continues to be at 60 South 


This latest label reads as follows: 


Joun Extiotr & Sons 
No. 60, South Front Street, between Chestnut and Walnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sell by Wholesale and Retail 
Drugs and Medicines 
Window and Picture Glass, of all sizes 
Paints of all kinds, dry and ground in oil 


Linseed Oil & Varnishes, 
Camel hair Pencils & Brushes, 


Gold & Silver Leaf 
Sand Crucibles, 


Dye Woods &c. viz. 
Logwood & Fustic, 
Brazil & Redwood, 
Copperas & Alum. 
Also 


Looking Glasses 
Of all sizes, and different patterns. 
Old Glasses New Quicksilvered and Framed. 
Country Storekeepers supplied on the best terms, for cash, of the 


usual credit. 


Can some Philadelphian now supply dates? 
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Fig. 1 — BOHEMIAN Gass (7 red; 2 blue; 3 blue and gold) 


Attempts to date such pieces are fraught with danger. Traditionally the tumblers are the oldest of the series. The cornucopias come next, and the lamp last. 
The shade of the lamp is one of those ingenious transparencies such as are still being produced. 


Bohemian Glass’ 


cA Study for Inexperienced (olleétors 
By Mrs. W.L. Harris 


Illustrations, except as noted, from collections of Miss Pefferman, Messrs. Koopman and the author. 


MONG our primal attributes is the instinét and love 
for color. Red is foremost. The gamut is run before 
we come to the highly civilized green, the Prophet’s 

color. The babe in arms and the world weary and disil- 
lusioned alike feel the appeal of the ruby’s burning red and 
the sapphire’s blue depths. As the child is still the father of 
the man, a bit of gorgeous color in an old curiosity shop 
window draws in the passerby; and so the collector may 
be made. The fact that color, in some mysterious fashion, 
exerts an influence upon the emotions, and even upon life 
itself, may explain the reason why antiqre collectors fre- 
quently begin their careers with Bohemian glass. For such 
beginners a helping hand, a little knowledge along the 
way may prove useful; that, as we collect, we may become 
possessed only of what is really desirable. 

Before studying this 
special glass, a few words 
concerning glass in gen- 
eral, though not _neces- 
sary, may be worth while. 
The collecting and classi- 
fication of antique glass 
per seis a difficult and, to 
the uninitiated, a not es- 
pecially satisfactory un- 
dertaking. Clear, undeco- 
rated glass has a charm 
all its own, but it is only 





Fig 2— Souvenir Giass (amber) 
Suggestive of the Biedermeier period, and dating probably from first forty years of 
the nineteenth century. 


*Photographs for this article by 
Harris Ewing, Washington, BCs, 
except as noted. 








for the highly experienced collector willing to expend 
time and funds, frequently without surety of the age of 
his specimen. For there are no marks, no exclusive decora- 
tion. All varieties of early glass have many points in 
common. The quality and shapes are in later times easily 
imitated, making a rigid family history often necessary for 
identification. Tear drops in the stems of goblets and punty- 
rod scars, are not always infallible indices of age or quality. 

Bohemian glass, as we know it, has the advantage of 
comparatively easy recognition. But most of it is not so old 
as some of us would like to think. That which is encoun- 
tered in the United States is probably, in the main, of 
nineteenth century origin, though precise dating of par- 
ticular pieces is extremely difficult. Judgment must rely‘in 
part, on considerations of style. For one thing, we may 
observe in the figure aad 
landscape decorations af 
Bohemian glass, suchas we 
usually encounter, a pe? 
vasive aspect of natural- 
ism, characteristic of the 
nineteenth century and 
quite distinct from the 
more highly convention- 
alized decoration of the 
eighteenth century and 
earlier. 

Weight is another in- 
dication of period. The 
progress of design from 
the mediaeval period 
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through the Gothic era and the age of the Renaissance 
had lain in the direction of increasing refinements of form, 
and consequent elimination of superfluous material. Bohe- 
mian glass, even of the eighteenth century, is often heavy; 
but in tall vessels this weight is lightly carried on graceful 
supports. The feet of eighteenth century urns and goblets 


are seldom thick at the rim. 


In the field of the decorative arts, the Renaissance had 


pretty well spent its initial force by the 
close of the eighteenth century. Mas- 
siveness without other excuse than a 
desire to achieve impressiveness re- 
turned with the retrospective ambitions 
of the Empire. We are familiar with its 
manifestations in our huge and un- 
wieldy early nineteenth century furni- 
ture. But they are equally discernible 
in the silver and glass of the period. In- 
deed it appears to have been the grow- 
ing dominance of heavy English glass, 
at the end of the eighteenth century 
and the beginning years of the nine- 
teenth, which started Austrian glass 
makers into competitive activity.* The 
Austrians, mainly through their Bohe- 
mian factories, won out. Their product 
filled the markets of the world. It was, 
and is, known as Bohemian glass. It 
is still being manufactured, and often 
so like the old as to require a sharp eye 
to detect differences. But it is now re- 
ferred to as “‘Czecho-Slovak,’ in tribute 
to self determination.{ 

How much eighteenth century Bo- 
hemian glass came to America is a 
matter of doubt. Probably very little. 
But as early as 1820 in the succeeding 
century Baltimore was recognized as a 
special port of receipt for this glass.{ 
And various authorities cite individual 
years of high merit in its manufacture: 
from 1820 through 1844, when Count 
Harrach’s fabrik was in full output; 
again through the great London exhi- 
bition of 1851, and the Philadelphia 
Centennial Show of 1876§, in which 
latter we encounter Lobmeyer’s efforts 
to regenerate the forms of Bohemian 
glass and to redevelop the forgotten 
but more highly refined taste of pre- 
vious centuries. 

In further support of the contention 
that Bohemian glass as we know it 


*Schmidt: Das Glas: Handbuch der K6niglichen Museen zu Berlin. 

{In 1847 Bohemia operated 160 glass factories as against 40 factories in Venice. 
Of Austrian exports of glass at this time 87 per cent came from Bohemia. See 
Travaux de la Commission Francaise sur L’Industrie des Nations, Paris 1854. 

tSchebek, Boehmen’s Glas Industrie u. Glas Handel; Prag. 1878. 

§See Official Description and Illustrated Catalogue, Vol. iii, p. 106 (London, 
1851), also Wyant, Industrial Arts of the 19th Century at the Great Exhibition of 
1851, plate XXXVIII, and Smith, Masterpieces of the Centennial International 


Exhibition (1876), Vol. II. 





es 


belongs to the nineteenth century* the Crystal Palace Vase 
illustrated (Fig. 3) gives us one sure date mark. 

It is to be observed, further, that the type of hunt; 
scene, a stag pursued by hounds, and the like, which i 
naturally associate with Bohemian glass decorations, was 
at the height of its popularity in various other fields of 


expression about the mid-century. The paintings of Si, 
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Fig. 3— A Daten Vase: 1851 (red) 
Souvenir of the Crystal Palace exposition in 
London. The cylindrical body, heavy foot 
and general solidity of form are typical of 
certain examples of the period. Photograph 
by Darling. 
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Leipsig n.d. 


Edwin Landseer (7802-7873) in England offer a case in 


point. So, too, do the extraordin 
groups of stuffed animals produced by 
M. H. Ploucquet of Stuttgart, several 
of which were exhibited at the London 
Exposition of 1851. 

Bohemian glass, furthermore, was 
extremely popular in the southern 
states of America. It accorded well 
with the heavy French and West In- 
dian furniture that found such appro- 
priate place in the great rooms of 
southern mansions. If we may judge 
from the furnishings with which pros. 
perity surrounded itself, the great 
period of prosperity in the South ex- 
tended from about 1820 until the Civil 
War. To that period, with some ex- 
ceptions, it seems safe to assign most 
of our “old Bohemian glass.” 

And here a brief digression to avoid 
confusion. Bohemian glass as an in- 
dustrial product has a history much 
longer than our acquaintanceship with 
it. Its roots are, perhaps, in the old 
glass factories of Venice. Bohemian 
glass was famous even in the sixteenth 
century. Late in that era Caspar Leh- 
man, a German, brought to Prague a 
process of engraving on glass. Bohemia 
had no monopoly of the process, yet, 
at this time, that state was so com- 
pletely the centre of crystal-glass mak- 
ing that it seems proper to describe the 
whole engraved product as Bohemian; 
this despite the service which Lehman's 
pupil Schwanhardt rendered to the 
making of glass in Nuremberg.} 

To another German, Kunkel by 
name — chemist and apothecary —is 
due the rediscovery of the secret of 
ruby glass in the mid-years of 1600. 
But of the Bohemian glass of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, little 
or none ever reached America. As pte- 
viously observed, it is doubtful that 


any appreciable quantity was imported during the eight- 
eenth century. English glass was more readily obtainable, 
as was that of Ireland. Not a little glass was manufactured 


*See in this connection, Nordboehmische Ueberfangglaeser der Biedermeierwt, 
in Kunst und Handwerk, 1911, Jahrg. XIV. 

tSee Von Falke Deutsche Kunst; volume, Kunstgewerbe, Berlin 1888. For cut 
glass of seventeenth and eighteenth centuries see Boermann 
der 17 u. 18 Jahrhunderte, Berlin 1901, for later types: Pazaurek Moderne Glaeser, 


Geschnittene Glaeser 
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Fig. 4— Various Examptes (7, white overlay; 2, red; 3, red) 





Here are wide variations in type. The decanters would normally occur in the period with the lamp and cornucopias, Figure 1. The pitcher and glass display 


a combination of Oriental motives with grape vine ornament that bespeaks a somewhat later origin. The tall compotes, with their wine making puéti, suggest 
eighteenth century design; though the form is allied to that of later products. Centre photograph by Darling. 


at home in the Colonies; witness the wide distribution of 
Stiegel’s manufactures. 

Hence, to repeat, Bohemian glass has, in itself, an ancient 
and honorable history, but those examples which are 
within reach of the average American collector are usually 
to be classed as occurring within the past hundred years. 

To return from the detour to the main line: Bohemian 
glass is good for the beginning collector, for usually each 
piece is complete in itself, and is pretty likely to prove 
pleasing to the untrained as well as to the cultivated eye. 
Neither does the would-be collector of Bohemian need to 
be, as a preliminary requisite, the owner of 
stocks and bonds. The cost of a day’s supply 
of good cigars or of a “Paris bonnet” is 
sufficient to secure a piece worth treasuring, 
—provided one’s taste in cigars is exacting, 
and in bonnets not unduly extravagant. 
There is sufficient Bohemian glass about to 
reward careful search and little enough of 
the best to make the acquisition of a good 
piece something of an event. 

The enthusiast for Bohemian concerns 
himself usually with color and cutting. The 
range of the former is considerable. There 
are reds of various shades, sometimes touch- 
ing a clear rosy pink; there are blues, ambers 
and greens. Reds are most common and most 
beloved, particularly in the ruby shades 
whose glow is due to the addition of pure 
gold to the mix. 

Much of the effectiveness of Bohemian 
glass lies in its engraving, the cutting through 
of a colored outer surface to disclose a clear 
glass, or ground glass, pattern beneath. The 
tesult is accomplished usually by staining the 
outer surface of the piece and then cutting 
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Fig. 5— Bouemian Vass (red) 
The base is precisely like that 
of Figure 2. The date is prob- 
ably very nearly the same. 


through the stain. Occasionally there is an actual overlay 
of colored glass upon clear glass. Opaque overlays of con- 
siderable depth are encountered about 1850, usually in 
Oriental patterns. Clear glass shows through the cutting 
of the opaque overlay and further embellishment is often 
added by painting and gilding. 

Patterns, therefore, may be roughly classified into geo- 
metrical] forms in clear glass sometimes cut in facets, some- 
times showing as open spaces through a colored overlay; 
hunting scenes, similarly cut but enriched by modelling 
and by a variety of cutting and polishing; views of Aus- 
trian and German spas, and what not else; 
cut, gilded and painted decorations in which, 
at times, opaque overlays contrast with clear 
cut patterns and with painted and gilded 
applications of flowers and scrolls. The vine 
is a frequent and favorite decorative element. 
Oftentimes its play of leaf and branch is 
merely etched upon tle glass with acid in- 
stead of being cut. Pieces thus decorated 
display a device cheap in its day and still 
not ardently sought. 

Sometimes the depth of the cutting, some- 
times the subtlety of modelling in fruits and 
figures determines quality. But coarsely cut 
forms and the shallow lines of etching are not 
esteemed. * 

The glass makers of Bohemia did not con- 
fine themselves to the making of decanters 

(Continued on page 286) 


*The most ardent admirer of Bohemian glass seldom has 
much to say for the forms of the pieces themselves. The em- 
phasis is placed on color and on tidiness of workmanship. The 
same thing is true of the furniture of much of this period. It 
exhibits good workmanship, and the color of florid veneer- 
ing is frequently accepted as a substitute for exquisiteness 
of basic design.—Eb. 
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Fig. 7—A Rerectory TaB_e (circa 7630) 
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Shows unusual combination of walnut legs and top frieze and stretchers of oak. Property of Sir John Prestige. 


The Lesser Cabinet Woods in England’ 


By R. W. Symonps 


Introduction 


Beer history of English Furniture of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries may be conveniently di- 
vided into four periods under the names of the four woods which 
were, in succession, favoured for making the highest grade of fur- 
niture during these three hundred years. 

The oak period, from 1500 to 1660, covers the years when that 
wood was almost exclusively used for the better class of furniture. 
But, following its supersession by walnut and mahogany, oak 
continued to be used extensively as a subsidiary, or lesser, ma- 
terial. From 1660 to 1720 walnut enjoyed primary distin¢tion. 
About 1720 mahogany came into use and gradually ousted wal- 
nut from the premier position, although walnut furniture con- 
tinued to be made concurrently with that of mahogany up to 
about 1745. During the rest of the century, mahogany continued 
to be extensively used, although from 1765-70 the attention of 
the cabinet makers was equally occupied with the produétion of 
satinwood pieces; and, about 1780, softwood furniture painted 
or “japanned” became fashionable. 

Proof that numerous other woods were used for the making of 
furniture throughout the three centuries is furnished by sur- 
viving examples; but these are not extant in sufficient numbers 
to justify an alteration of the above broad classification. 

The historian of English furniture is greatly hampered by the 
entire absence of any reference in contemporary literature to the 
~ * Copyright, 1923, by R. W. Symonds. 





subject of his study. Such inventories as do exist seldom mention 
the woods of which the furniture was constructed; and, when 
they do, are not always to be relied upon. This is especially true 
of sixteenth century inventories. An additional reason for the 
fallibility of inventories is that an immense quantity of furniture 
was imported into England during the three hundred years, not 
only in the latter part, when foreign trade was increasing by leaps 
and bounds, but also throughout the earlier decades, when many 
of the Tudor and Stuart nobles furnished their houses with for- 
eign examples. The provenience of a piece of furniture is but 
seldom given in an inventory. 

When considering the woods from which English furniture 1s 
made, it is essential, further, to realise that the greater and more 
important part of it during the period under consideration, was 
made from imported timber, indigenous woods being either un- 
suitable or else deficient in supply. As early as the middle of the 
sixteenth century, foreign timber was imported for making fur- 
niture and for panelling. Even English oak, renowned in prose 
and verse, seems to have been little esteemed by the English cab- 
inet maker; and, while largely used for the constructional work 
of houses and ships, its tough, hard, and gnarled grain proved 
less amenable for furniture-making than the softer and more 
even-grained woods of the Continental forests. 

In the early periods, the only method of cutting timber in Eng- 
land was by the pit saw. Holland was more advanced, having 
wind-power saw mills, by means of which its wood could be cut 
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into convenient logs and planks, and so shipped to England. This 
alone was an inducement to the English cabinet maker to utilise 
- foreign wood. 


Consequently, the indigenous or 
lesser woods, of which the chief were 
ash, beech, birch, chestnut, elm and yew, 
and the fruit-woods, apple, cherry, 
plum and pear, were mainly used for 
the poorer quality furniture made by 
country cabinet-makers. This is true 
not only of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, but of the eight- 
eenth century also. Yet nearly all of 
these woods were extensively used in 
producing better-class furniture, 
generally in conjunction with the 
better woods for constructional work. 
Sometimes they occur as veneer, or 
are used in the solid without the co- 
operation of a better wood, and some- 
times they are found in marquetry 
inlays. 

In the case of the poorer class fur- 
niture, however, the country cabinet- 
maker was unable to exercise much 
discretion in his choice of materials. 
His output was controlled by cost, 
by local conditions and by extraneous 
influences. 

For instance, that timber which 
was locally abundant, and conse- 
quently cheap, would form the staple 


Fig. 3—A Court Cupsoarp (circa 1600) 


Of oak decorated with geometrical inlay of holly and fruitwood. Property of Frank 


Partridge. 


Fig. 2— A Two Tier Burret (circa 7590) 





commodity with which he would ply his trade. Where beech 
abounded, he would use beech; and where elm grew in large 
quantities, he would employ elm. On occasion perhaps, as the 
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Made of walnut, oak, fruitwood and deal. Property of Frank 
Partridge. 


result of some unusual storm, a number of fruit trees 
would be blown down: these trees having been quickly 
sawn up, became the cabinet maker’s chief source of 
supply until it was finished. 

This permanent and adventitious allowance of local 
timber would account for a cabinet maker’s manu- 
facturing a table with an oak top, fruitwood legs and 
a stretcher of elm. He would endeavor to produce an 
utilitarian article with such material as he might have 
at hand, without stopping to study the effect that a 
combination of three such different woods might have 
in a table of this description. 

The maker of high quality furniture would never be 
guilty of this. Circumstances would never require it of 
him. Whenever he employed a combination of woods, his 
motive was to increase the decorative value of his work 
by the artistic arrangement and blending of the beauties 
of the various colors and textures. 

In the last half of the eighteenth century, loco- 
motion and transport facilities rapidly and greatly 
improved. A natural corollary of this improvement 
was a wider distribution of timber. To some extent, 
this freed the country cabinet maker from his depen- 
dence upon local products for his supply of timber, 
as it brought other kinds of woods within his reach. 
Hence, at this date we get some uniformity of ma- 
terial in the manufacture even of the poorer class 
furniture. 

In the absence of the guidance that contemporary 
documents might have given, but unfortunately do 
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— A Watnut Gate TABLE (circa 


Leaves of top are of French walnut. Property 
of Percival Griffiths, F. 8. A. 


not give, all the authentic evidence 
which can be obtained with regard to 
the woods used, and their application 
in the making of old English furniture 
centers in the pieces that have survived 
today; and it is from a broad survey 
of these survivals that the following 
dissertation on the lesser cabinet woods 
of old English furniture is given, set out 
under heads of certain periods of years. 


Fig.5—A Stoo. or BEECH 
(circa 1685) 
Japanned black. Property 
of Sir William Plender, 
G. B.E. 


A.D. 1500 to 1660 





HROUGHOUT this period 
the furniture was made in 
the solid, and practically all 
the pieces extant are constructed of oak, only a few walnut 
and chestnut examples having survived. Walnut was not 
an indigenous wood, and the tree was not planted in Eng- 
land in any quantity until Elizabeth’s reign. The majority 
of such pieces as have survived from this period in walnut 
were most probably, therefore, made from imported timber. 
That the supply of it was limited, may be deduced from 
the fact that it is rare to find an Elizabethan walnut piece 
constructed wholly of that wood. Generally, parts only of 
the piece are made in walnut, the rest being in oak. For 
example, in the refectory table (Fig. 7) the legs are of wal- 
nut, whilst the top frieze and the stretchers are of oak. Also 
in Figure 2, whilst the two upper tiers are of walnut and the 
bottom one of oak, the middle frieze and the bulbous sup- 
ports are of fruitwood, and some of the constructional 
framing is of deal. There are thus four woods—oak, walnut, 
fruitwood and deal/—all included in this one piece. 
As deal has been mentioned, and as it is a word that 
bears a slightly different meaning in America to what it 
does in England, it may be desirable to explain that deal 
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Fig. 6— A Gate TaBi 
Property of M. Harris. 
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refers to the wood of the North European pine (pinus 
sylvestris) and must not be confused with the American 
white pine (pinus strobus) which latter wood—calleq 
pine in England—was not used in English furniture 
until the end of the eighteenth century. Deal has hard 
and soft fibres alternating, and rigid knots; whereas 
the American white pine is a softer and more even 
grained wood with loose or ‘“‘dead” knots which are 
liable to fall out. Deal does not appear to have been 
much used in England, however, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury,and as Henry VIII is said to have had one of the 
rooms of his Palace of Nonsuch panelled with it, it 
would appear to have been scarce and expensive. 
Cedar wood also makes its appearance in this 
period, but is mainly confined to the manufacture of 
chests. These chests were undoubtedly used for the 
storage of clothes, the wood being repellent both to 
moths and to the woodworm. They were invariably 
decorated with poker work, doubtless because the 
wood was too soft and spongy for carving. This early 
use of cedar in England is particular- 
ly interesting because it does not 
otherwise occur to any extent in Eng- 
lish furniture until the end of the 
eighteenth century. These chests 
were made from West Indian cedar 
wood, and not from the cedar of Leba- 
non, which was introduced into Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century and 
became a popular arboreal feature of 
the eighteenth century gardens, but 
which had little value as timber. 
Although, as already stated, ex- 
amples of furniture which have sur- 
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yived from this period are usually in oak, with the excep- 
tion of a minor quantity in walnut and chestnut, there 
must have been a certain amount of furniture of a cheaper 
grade made in the lesser woods, such as elm, beech, yew 
and ash, and also in the fruitwoods. That few examples of 
the furniture made in these woods have survived, is by no 
means singular, as all of them, being more perishable than 
oak, must have suffered severely from the inevitable rav- 
ages of time and the worm. 

An additional explanation for the disappearance of so 
much of this class of sixteenth century furniture is that it 
was far more exposed to the vicissitudes of chance and 
change than the finer pieces which were the property of the 
aristocracy, and were, in consequence, better housed, and 
better cared for and were generally better protected against 
the accidents of time, in that they seldom, if ever, changed 
hands. Again, with the increase of wealth and luxury 
which the industrial system introduced, better quality 
furniture was brought within the reach of the poorer 
classes and much of the old, made from the lesser woods, 
was discarded and destroyed. 

Furniture made from fruitwood must, however, neces- 
sarily have been confined to small articles, such as stools 
and minor tables; for fruit trees of any size in England are 
usually found to be rotten at the core, and the sound wood 
is generally obtainable only in narrow widths, seven inches 
being about the maximum. 

Elm, beech, yew and ash, owing to the large size of the 
tree, must have been more extensively used for the furni- 
ture of the farmhouse and village inn of this period than 
fruit wood, although existing examples are extremely rare., 

Oak was undoubtedly also used for the making of this 
lower grade furniture, but as it was in considerable de- 
mand for the building of houses and ships, it was more ex- 
pensive than any of the lesser woods. 

It must be remembered that the owner of the local pit 
saw was the chief, if not the sole, purveyor of timber. It 
was to him that the cabinet maker had of necessity to 
apply for the means of prosecuting his craft. Consequently 
when there was a demand for oak, the pit saw owner would 
raise his price commensurately, and the cabinet maker 
would often have to be content with beech or elm or some 
other lesser wood. It was, therefore, only the maker of 
better-class furniture who could afford to buy oak for his 
work, 

Elm and fruitwood are occasionally found used in com- 
bination with oak, as, for example, for the back or bottom 
of an oak chest, or for the drawer linings of an oak piece. 
Oak pieces of the seventeenth century are also found with the 
drawer linings of deal, thus denoting that deal, a rare wood in 
the sixteenth century, had now become one of the lesser cabinet 
woods. 


1660-1745 


In this period walnut became the fashionable wood for 


furniture, and, accordingly, oak became a secondary wood. 
The transition was a gradual process, owing to the scarcity 
of walnut wood in England. The immature English walnut 
trees of Elizabethan planting were sufficient, no doubt, for 
the slender members of the solid walnut chair stools and 
day-beds made at the beginning of the period, but for the 


marquetry and veneered walnut furniture that became so 
popular from 1680 onwards foreign walnut wood was 
largely used. 

This scarcity of walnut wood in England is made clear 
from the pieces that have survived. For instance, large 
tables suitable for dining are hardly ever to be found in 
walnut throughout the whole period. Such tables were 
made of oak up to about 1715, and from mahogany from 
that date up to the end of the walnut period. The walnut 
tables which do exist and which have solid tops (and not 
veneered tops), as in gate-leg tables, are usually of small 
dimensions. This fact implies that cabinet makers were un- 
able to make their larger tables of walnut, because the in- 
digenous wood was not of sufficient scantling, and the im- 
ported material would prove too costly for the construction 
of the solid top. 

This is the reason why a number of gate-leg tables with 
walnut underframing are found today with oak tops. As an 
alternative to the use of oak for these gate-leg tables, ex- 
amples dating from the late seventeenth century will be 
found in fruitwood, but, as already stated, these will neces- 
sarily be small in size. A number of gate-leg tables will also 
be found in elm, and a few existing samples, dating from 
the early eighteenth century, are in mahogany. A rare 
specimen of a gate-leg table in yewis illustrated in Figure 4. 
It will, therefore, be seen that such a piece as a gate-leg 
table was made out of oak, elm, fruitwood, walnut, ma- 
hogany and yew, in that order of present day rarity. 

Another point that goes to prove the scarcity of indige- 
nous walnut at the beginning of the walnut period is that 
the cabinet-makers used the humbler beech for making 
chairs, stools and couches. Such examples as were in beech 
were similar in design and quality of workmanship to those 
in walnut. The wood was sometimes polished but more 
often japanned black. Examples of these pieces were also 
made in chestnut. Similar types of chairs and stools, poorer 
in quality, and made for a cheaper market, will also be 
found made in oak and elm. But these seldom have the 
elaborate carving of the beech and chestnut examples, 
owing to the hardness and coarseness of the wood. 

It will, therefore, be seen that, owing to the scarcity and 
cost of the fashionable walnut, the cabinet makers of this 
period often used the humbler indigenous cabinet woods 
for the making of their better class furniture. Another ex- 
ample of this is the combination of a humbler wood with 
walnut in one piece. For instance, the legs of the stand of a 
walnut cabinet will sometimes be found made of elm similar 
to the example, Figure 7. The oblong table with drawer, so 
popular in the late seventeenth century, will also be found 
with top, frieze and stretchers veneered with walnut, the 
whole supported upon elm legs. 

As many examples of both these tables and cabinet 
stands are found. with the legs of walnut, it is difficult to 
surmise why elm was used in the other cases. It could not 
have been: done for decorative purposes, and the only 
likely explanation is that there was a difficulty in procur- 
ing walnut of sufficient size from which to turn the extra- 
stout legs required for these articles. 

Like the gate table, the oblong table was also made in 
oak, elm and fruitwood, for in these materials it could be 
made out of the solid wood for much less than the walnut 
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Fig. 7 — A Writinc CaBinet (circa 1770) 
The fall down front is decorated with marquetry of colored woods supported 
on stand with elm legs and stretchers of veneered walnut. Property of M. 
Harris. 


examples, which had to be veneered. These tables were also 
made with beech underframing and oak tops. A possible 
reason for this may have been that the oak top would be 
more serviceable than one made of beech. 

The cabinet makers also made large pieces, such as the 
bureau and the bureau bookcase in oak, in order to pro- 
duce furniture on the same lines as the walnut veneered 
examples but at a much smaller cost. Such pieces were not 
made for the lower classes in the country districts, but for 
people of small means who were unable to afford veneered 
furniture. 

In the veneered marquetry and walnut pieces, the car- 
case was always made of a lesser wood, deal and oak being 
used exclusively. In examples of high quality, the carcase 
was made of oak throughout, but in the majority of 
veneered walnut and marquetry furniture, the use of oak 
was confined to the interior parts of such pieces as book- 
cases, cupboards, long-case clocks, etc., where the carcase 
work could be seen, and deal was reserved for those parts 
of the carcase which were not visible. In inferior grade 
pieces, the carcases will be found made of deal throughout. 
This discrimination in the use of oak and deal is also 
shewn in the drawer linings of the better-made, and also in 
those of the inferior pieces. In some high-quality examples 
the drawer linings are made of walnut, but usually only in 
small drawers, such as those found in a toilet mirror. 

The same rules regarding grade apply to the carcase 


————, 


work of lacquer furniture. A point in connedtion with the 
carcases of lacquer furniture which recent research has 
brought to light, is that, in the best pieces, the carcageg 
were veneered before being lacquered. This is one instance 
of the forethought displayed by the old cabinet makers in 
constructing their furniture, the veneer giving a better sur. 
face for the lacquer than the carcase woods, and also pre- 
venting, in the case of large panels, the lacquer from crack. 
ing, owing to the shrinkage of the carcase. This is of par. 
ticular interest to the collector, as the maker of spurious 
pieces omits the refinement of the veneer, and lacquers 
directly on the carcase wood. 

Another parallel example of the use of a lesser wood in 
the construction of a piece of good quality in this period 
are the rails of walnut and mahogany chairs, stools and 
couches, which were made of beech, beech being a hard 
wood that gives greater strength in the tenoning. For the 
same reason it was employed for the underframing of tables 


Fig. 8— A Cuarr or BEEcu (circa 1690) 
Japanned black. Property of Frank Lambe. 
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such as dining and the card-tables. In poor quality walnut 
hooped-back chairs, the splat of the back is sometimes 
found of beech veneered with walnut, but in the better 
examples the veneer of the splat is nearly always on a 
walnut foundation. 

In upholstered furniture the hidden framing was also 
made of beech, and in some 
pieces of inferior grade only 
the front legs are of walnut, 
the back legs being of beech 
run in one piece with the 
hidden uprights of the back. 
This is unusual, however, as 
the majority of this uphol- 
stered furniture will be 
found with both the front 
and back legs of walnut. 

Besides the utilisation of 
alesser wood in conjunction 
with walnut or mahogany, 
there are a few exceptional 
examples of pieces made en- 
tirely out of a lesser wood, 
but in the quality and style 
of those made from one of 
the better materials. Two 
examples of these occur in a 
chair of elm, (Fig. 72) and 
one of cherry wood, (Fig. 
13). The use of a lesser cabi- 
net wood, such as elm, for a 
piece of this grade, was not 
due to economy but to a de- 
sire to exploit the large, fow- 
ing figure of the elm wood. 
This has been made full use 
of in the back of the chair 
illustrated. A number of ex- 
amples of such pieces as 
tables and bureaus dating 
from this period, decorated 
with elm veneer, are in 
existence today. 

Another similar but rarer 
example of the use of a lesser 
wood, lies in the employ- 
ment of the veneer cut from 
the root of the yew tree. Yew: 
veneer cut in this manner 
has a wavy figure with dark 
patches, and is consequent- 
ly, very decorative in ap- 
pearance. Pieces are also 
extant from this period, 
decorated with veneer cut 
from the pollarded oak, which is productive of finely 
figured veneer. 

Yew was also used for marquetry inlay, as were apple 
and pear. The latter of these furnishes another example of 
the use by the cabinet maker of a lesser wood in the manu- 
acture of better-class furniture, since it was extensively 
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Fig. g— A Bureau Bookcase (circa 1705) 
Overlaid with walnut veneer, carcase made of oak and deal and drawer 
linings of oak. Property of Percival Griffiths, F. S. A. 


employed from the end of the seventeenth century, and 
throughout the eighteenth, as a veneer on the cases of 
bracket clocks. The wood was not left in its natural colour, 
but was stained black and polished. 


The employment of beech for making the gilt chairs, 


stools and settees which came into vogue in the latter 


half of this period, furnishes 
yet another instance of the 
use of one of the lesser cabi- 
net woods in the manufac- 
ture of furniture of good 
quality. 

For gilt furniture other 
than chairs, such as the 
carved stands for lacquer 
cabinets, the gilt gesso 
tables and gilt side-tables of 
the early Georgian period, 
and also the carved gilt mir- 
ror frames, deal was almost 
exclusively used. A few ex- 
amples of these gilt mirrors 
and cabinet stands havesur- 
vived in lime-wood, the close 
grain of which was peculiar- 
ly well adapted for carving. 

The wood used for the 
furniture of the lower classes 
throughout this period was 
similar to that used in the 
preceding one, except that 
oak, now one of the lesser 
woods, was moreextensively 
employed than before. That 
is to say, the country cabi- 
net makers adhered to the 
use of indigenous and local 
timber. 

From the examples of this 
period which have survived, 
it will be seen that the 
humbler cabinet woods, to- 
gether with oak, were used 
not only for making the 
lower class furniture, but 
also extensively in the 
manufacture of the high- 
class furniture, in conjunc- 
tion with walnut and ma- 
hogany. 

The extended use of the 
lesser woods in this period 
offers contrast to the pre- 
ceding period during which 
the best quality furniture 
was nearly always made of oak, and the humbler woods 
were but infrequently used in conjunction with it. 


1745-1800 


By approximately 1745 the use of walnut for furniture 
had died out and mahogany, for the next twenty years, 
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Fig. 7o— A WinG ArMcHualR (circa 1725) 
With walnut legs and petit-and gros-point needlework cover. Hidden frame- 
work of chair made of beech. Property of Percival Griffiths, F. S. A. 


that is to say, up to the introduction of satinwood, was 
supreme. As already stated, mahogany furniture came into 
fashion about 1720 and gradually took the place of walnut 
in public esteem. Prior to 1745 mahogany was an expensive 
wood and was only used for the finest and best pieces of 
furniture. 

The dining table offers a possible exception to this, as 
many simple examples of the type were.made from ma- 
hogany as early as 1715. The reason for this is that, owing to 
the size of the plank obtainable from that wood, it was pos- 
sible to make each leaf of a large table out of one solid piece. 

This property of mahogany and its consequent suit- 
ability for tables was quickly recognised by the cabinet 
maker. Hence tables were the earliest pieces of furniture 
to be made in mahogany. In fadt, the few mahogany gate- 
leg tables to which reference has already been made, date 
from the first decade of the eighteenth century. 

In general, mahogany furniture of this period was ve- 
neered and the carcases were of oak, oak and deal, and deal 
only. The same considerations which determine the grade 
of walnut veneered furniture, determine the grade of ma- 
hogany furniture. 

The drawer-linings of mahogany pieces were usually of 
oak, but, after 1750, they were sometimes made of ma- 
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hogany, especially towards the end of the century, as by 
that time an inferior variety of mahogany was being used 
namely Honduras. This was a straighter grained and q 
softer wood, very different from the earlier varieties used 
which were known respectively as Spanish and Cuban 
mahogany. 

Spanish mahogany had a plainer figure, compared with 
the Cuban, which was highly figured. Honduras mahogany 
was employed for inferior grade furniture, and was also 
used for the carcases of veneered satinwood furniture, ma- 
hogany being better suited than either deal or oak for 
resisting the warping tendency induced by satinwood 
veneer. Only the poorer quality satinwood pieces were 
made with carcases of soft wood. 

The West Indian cedar wood made a second appearance 
in English furniture at the end of this period. It was used 
as a lesser wood, sometimes as a substitute for mahogany, 
For instance, the sides of chests with drawers, and of ward- 
robes, were of cedar whilst the other faces were veneered 
in mahogany. It was also occasionally used as a carcase 
timber for mahogany veneered pieces, and the dislike 
which the moth and the worm have for the wood led to its 
use for drawer linings and wardrobe trays. 

A contemporary imitation of the expensive satinwood 
was figured birch, which, with its close grain, is very similar 
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Fig. 17—A WaALNur ARMCHAIR WITH VENEERED BACK (circa 1) 
Seat rails under upholstery of beech. Property of Percival Griffiths, F. 5. 4. 
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Fig. 12— An Exim Writine Cuatr (circa 1740) 
The five legs, back and seat rail overlaid with elm veneer. Property of 
Percival Griffiths, F. 8. A. 


in appearance to satinwood, and, when polished, difficult 
to distinguish from it. Like satinwood, it was sometimes 
decorated with painted garlands of flowers and ornamental 
borders. The substitution of birch for satinwood was 
not so frequently resorted to in the eighteenth century 
as it is today for making reproductions. With satinwood 
furniture must be classed the elaborate, inlaid examples 
in which veneers of finely-figured, coloured or stained 
woods were employed, such as amboyna, ebony, tulipwood, 
king-wood, zebra-wood, boxwood, burr walnut and harewood. 
The last named, often used for veneering whole pieces, is 
sycamore wood stained grey. As was the case with the 
earlier marquetry, the cabinet makers of this period occa- 
sionally employed yew, apple and pear. 

This class of veneered furniture, comprising satinwood 
and elaborately inlaid pieces, appears, from the examples 
extant, to have been confined to commodes, cabinets, book- 
cases, card-tables, side-tables and other pieces suitable for 
the salon or the drawing room. The mahogany articles, on 
the other hand, seem to have been designed for the dining 
room, library and bedroom,—satinwood pieces suitable for 
these rooms being found only in a negligible quantity. 
Thus the two most important woods used for the highest 
grade furniture at the end of the eighteenth century ap- 
pear to have had their separate and respective spheres of 
influence in the house. 

The finely-painted and inlaid satinwood furniture was 
too costly, however, for any but the wealthy: so the cabi- 
het makers produced for their less plethoric customers a 
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Fig. 13 — A Corner Writine Cuair (circa 7745) 
Of cherry wood. Property of Percival Griffiths, F. 8. A. 


simpler and cheaper grade of furniture suitable for the 
salon, the drawing-room and also the bedroom. This was 
made from soft wood, painted, or “japanned” as it was 
called, with a variety of ground colours, such as cream, 
green or blue, picked out in contrast with designs of 
flowers, swags and medallions. Chocolate brown or black 
grounds picked out with gold were other favourite forms 
of treatment. Some examples of this japanned furniture are 
found with a painted and grained ground in imitation of 
the colour and figure of the more costly satinwood. Such 
treatment was generally confined to chairs, as in the ex- 
ample shown in Figure 14. In this the ground is painted a 
deep orange yellow and decorated with garlands of flowers 
similar to those on satinwood examples. 

Japanned furniture became very popular with the public 
in the last twenty years of the eighteenth century, and 
large quantities of it must have been made; but being of 
the soft pine or deal, and the painted surface being easily 
damaged, very little of it has survived the vicissitudes of 
one hundred and thirty years, and most of the pieces ex- 
tant have lost their original decoration and have been 
repainted quite plain, usually in one colour only. 

For chairs, stools and settees that were either gilt or 
japanned, beech was employed, thus continuing the prac- 
tice that had been observed in connection with gilt chairs 
since the early part of the eighteenth century. Beech still 
continued to be used also in the framework of upholstered 
furniture, as has already been noted in the preceding 
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Elm, yew, ash, the fruitwoods and oak, the other lesser 
cabinet woods, were not so extensively used in this period 
as they had been in the preceding one, excepting, of course, 
oak, which was used for the carcases of mahogany furni- 
ture. Another possible exception would be that pieces of 
this period were sometimes veneered with burr yew, in- 
stead of with mahogany. This burr yew was also used to 
veneer small pieces such as tea caddies and knife boxes. 

Towards the end of this century the furniture of the 
lower classes was much better made and more finely 
finished than had been the case during the first half of the 
century. This was due to the 
steady improvement in the 
social and economic con- 
ditions that had taken place. 
The more refined and costly 
furniture of the nobility 
found its proportionate 
counterpart, and was re- 
flected in the better quality 
of the furniture for the 
poorer people. 

Oak, which had always 
been a better cabinet wood 
than either elm or the fruit 
woods, was consequently 
more extensively used in 
this period for the furniture 
of the poorer classes than 
heretofore. An exception to 
this general use of oak, is the 
employment of elm, beech 
and yew for the manufac- 
ture of the well-known 
Windsor chair, which was a 
popular type of cheap chair 
in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 

As an example of the high 
quality workmanship of the 
furniture of the lower classes, 
the oak dressers made for 
farm houses and inns may 
be cited. These pieces had 
the drawers banded with 
mahogany and the cupboard 
doors inlaid with the shell 
and fan decoration that was typical of this late period. 

The range of articles in the lower grade furniture in this 
period was considerably enlarged, and such pieces as 
bureaux, tripod tables, corner cupboards, and longcase 


Fig. 74—A Beecu Cuair 


Property of M. Harris. 


clocks, were made of oak in considerable numbers. The 


cheaper grade of oak furniture with drawers, generally had 
drawer linings of deal or pine, although a number of such 
pieces will be found constructed of oak throughout. 

Summary 


The guiding principles in the use of the lesser English cabinet 
woods are by no means apparent on the surface, and yet, in the 
surviving examples of the furniture of the three centuries, there 
are indications that they were not employed arbitrarily or ca- 
priciously in combination with the more expensive and highly- 





Grained and painted in imitation of satinwood and decorated with flowers. 


valued woods. The old cabinet maker worked on traditional lines 
and was very conservative in his use of woods. The first Teasin, 
able conclusion to be drawn from the furniture in which superior 
and inferior woods are combined, therefore, is that the deter. 
mining factor for the combination was the cost. The oak carcase 
work of the high grade veneered walnut, the slightly lower qual- 
ity in which deal is combined with the oak, and the still lower 
grade where deal carcasing alone is used, represent three degrees 
of quality, and cost, which find their exact counterparts in the 
later mahogany veneered pieces. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, mahogany, one of the su- 
perior woods, is found doing duty as carcasing for the superfine 
satinwood and for elaborately 
inlaid pieces: but there are also 
inferior satinwood pieces with 
the carcase work in the still 
cheaper pine. There is, too, the 
painted or “japanned” furni- 
ture of the last two decades of 
the century, which supplied the 
demand of those who wanted 
light and delicate-toned pieces 
like their wealthy neighbours, 
but who could not afford the 
expensive satinwood and inlaid 
furniture. 

These instances of the cabi- 
net maker’s effort to meet the 
exigencies of his customers’ 
purses, could be supplemented 
by many others, such as the 
variations of quality in veneer- 
ing, from the elaborate mar- 
quetry and quartering of the 
high grade walnut pieces to 
the lower grade specimens with 
plain straight-cut veneer. But 
these, not involving the lesser 
cabinet woods, are not germane 
to the present subject. 

As a second ruling considera- 
tion, scarcity of particular 
woods may be taken. As al- 
ready noted, the English cabi- 
net-maker had not a great 
range of suitable native woods 
to select from; so much so that, 
for the production of his finer 
furniture, he was dependent 
throughout the three centuries 
on imported timber. Those cen- 
turies were replete with international jealousies, animosities and 
wars, amid which foreign trade languished like a poorly-rooted 
and sickly plant. The furniture demanded by the wealthy and the 
high-born, with luxurious tastes stimulated by foreign travel or 
by emulation of Court splendour, needed timbers that were often 
long in coming to port, and depended for transport on small, 
wind-driven vessels whose voyages were often greater in adven- 
ture than they were in achievement. 

Walnut wood, for instance, was always scarce and expensive 
in England, and so contemporary substitutes for it, such as beech, 
fruitwood and chestnut, are frequently found. Oak tops were used 
on walnut gate-leg tables because walnut planks were not 0 
tainable of sufficient size for the purpose, or because the ne 
walnut tops was deemed too great an extravagance. This also 

(Continued on page 288) 
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Fig 1—A NINETEENTH CENTURY SAMPLER (size 27 x 8 inches) 
Worked by Barbara Sedgwick in 1810. The large, rather bleak house is an interesting item. A fancy pavement appears to lead to 
it. Mayhap, we have a glimpse through the front doorway of a floor covering. 


Samplers in Our Alley 


By Mrs. Harroip E. GIttincHAaM 


ing Sally, but if you will walk with me in it this 

capricious April day you will need no umbrella to 
protect you from a sudden downpour in this most fickle 
of months. The way into our alley “is up a winding stair,” 
and to continue the quotation, “I have many pretty things 
to show you when you're there.” Perhaps I had best qual- 
ify the statement of “pretty things,” however, for there be 
still a few benighted souls who find no beauty in the soft, 
delicate, tapestry-like colours and exquisitely fine cross 
stitch on the yellow, mellow old linen or canvas of the an- 
cient sampler. 

Our alley, which consists of a narrow entry that breaks 
the otherwise long and sunny hall, is hung on each side (un- 
fortunately so closely that their old frames nearly touch) 
with nothing but samplers of the olden, golden days,— 
golden to those who love the old and handmade things, and 
find no charm in new textures coarsely woven and fresh 
from the factories. Each day as I pass and repass this nar- 
row “alley” I look, sometimes hastily, sometimes long and 
lovingly, at these various happy-coloured canvases that 
recall many joyous junking jaunts in either the old or the 
new world. For I have been most catholic in my taste, and 
have gathered in samplers from many lands; England, 
France, Spain, Holland, Belgium, Italy, Mexico, and from 
our own United States. 

And what odd and unusual experiences some of them re- 


() alley in no wise resembles that of the witch- 


call! One of the queerest, which I always remember with a 
smile, in the case of a large old English sampler, with eight 
lines of Pope’s Universal Prayer very beautifully worked in 
finest cross-stitch, together with a large and substantial red 
brick house* and many gay urns filled with lovely flowers. 
(Fig. 1.) The patient little girl who so carefully “wrought”’ 
the work, has cross-stitched her name and age and date 
below—‘‘Barbara Sedgwick, her work, August the 3, 1810.” 

It was in the picturesque old English town of York, 
where we were bound Cathedral-ward, that the Hurry-Up- 
Husband and I passed a very, very tiny antique shop (as 
I recall it, it seems scarce larger than the sampler itself). 
Of course the Cathedral, having already stood unseen by us 
for many, many years, would wait! The shop-full of rare 
finds, I felt sure—must be explored first, for there be deal- 
ers in antiques that flit suddenly and the place thereof 
knows them no more. 

Within, my persistence was rewarded by the discovery 
of the sampler above described; and “How much?” were my 
eagerly uttered words. “‘Six shillings” returned the ancient 
and decrepit proprietor, who looked quite aged enough to 
have been little Barbara’s grandfather himself. “I will take 
it” I answered quickly; but alas, as I carefully counted out 





*The sampler house appears first in America in 1742. After 1766 such houses 
were in common use. The first observed sampler house in England carries the 
date of 1765. Bolton and Coe, American Samplers; M. B. Huish, Samplers and 
Tapestry Embroideries.—Ep. 
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Fig. 2—ADAM AND Eve (Size 8 x 0 inches) 
In which Adam vainly endeavors to distract the serpent’s attention from too 
close contemplation of Eve. 


my six small silver shillings, the aged man began to ques- 
tion me. Was I a dealer? I truthfully answered “No,” 
though, instinctively, I felt I should have said “‘Yes,” for, 
woe betide me! the Ancient One declared decisively, “I sell 
only to dealers,” and turned to his desk and his work 
thereon. 

In vain I pleaded, were not my shillings like unto any 
dealer’s shillings? He was as obdurate as that annoyingly 
stubborn little child in “We are seven” and would but 
repeat “I sell only to dealers.” Filled with despair, I sadly 
left the shop; the beauties of the famous Cathedral were 
as naught to meas I trod its dim-lit aisles pondering on how 
I might circumvent that extraordinary male. 

The Hurry-Up-Husband felt for me in my keen disap- 
pointment,—he has a lurking fondness, down in the depths 
of his medal-collecting heart, for good samplers, and he 
comforted me, not with “apples,” but with a lovely little 
old rose lustre jug which he had found near by in another 
shop. After luncheon he started off on his own devices. In 
half an hour he was again in our hotel, and jubilantly from 
his pocket drew, neatly folded, the sampler. For my sake 
he had determined to quit the straight and narrow path 
of Truth. He had forsaken his profession and become for 
the nonce a “dealer” (and surely, he had to deal with a 
curious individual). 

““Was he a dealer?’ guoth the queer one. He was, and 
would take the sampler, How much? “I sell it only by the 
square inch, and it is six penceaninch,” chanted thestrange 
old man. “Very well, hurry up and measure it, and name its 
price.” Then begana tedious calculation by theowner.“Mul- 
tiplication drove him mad”’; and he at length exclaimed im- 
patiently, “Oh, well, take it—six shillings is its price!’ 

It was during the following summer, while motoring 
through the Isle of Wight, that we stopped at that quaint- 
est of quaint restaurants in Shanklin, known by the homely 
name of Crab Inn. The Hurry-Up-Husband was for once 
content “‘to loaf and invite his soul,” being afflicted as was 
Job. Nothing appeared good to him while in that unhappy 





ee 


state. So I left him and sped up the little hill beyond, know. 
ing full well I must soon chance on an antique shop. For in 
what part of that old country can one go and not soon see 
the tempting sign? In less than five minutes, my search 
was rewarded. I returned breathless but triumphant 
clasping to my bosom, in its original lovely inlaid frame, a 
sampler bearing the curious couplet,— ; 

“Mother dear be satisfied, 

My life you beged but God denied.” 
There is no name or date on the time-worn canvas, but 
below is worked a most regular and perfect apple tree 
laden with reddest of apples, and Adam and Eve, in fatigue 
uniform, stand at attention beneath itsspreading branches, 
The serpent has not yet arrived and they apparently have 
no intention of succumbing to the forbidden fruit till he 
offers it. In vain have fellow collectors pondered over the 
text of this sampler and come to no conclusion as to its 
meaning. 

I wonder why Adam and Eve were such fascinating 
figures to the young, who so conscientiously worked on 
“this glowing canvas,” as one sampler has it, or to their 
elders who set the pattern ?* I myself possess eight with our 
first parents on them, and I know of many more. The fig- 
ures in each are remarkable, but the most delightful of all 
is a small square (Fig. 2) on which, under a very fruitful 
tree, encircled by a sturdy, spotted, snake, stand our ear- 
liest ancestors. And, lest we forget, in these women-voting 
days, who still wears the trousers, Adam appears fully 


*According to Bolton and Coe American Samplers, p. 28, Adam and Eve 
made their first public appearance on an American sampler in 1741. In England 
they were familiar sampler decorations from 1709; or so Marcus B. Huish tells 
us in Samplers and Tapestry Embroideries.—Ep. 


Fig. 3—A Dutcu Samp_er (Size 20 x 16 inches) 
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clothed ina neat pair 
of yellow breeches, 
with purple waist- 
coat and coat. An 
“A” is embroidered 
over his remarkable, 
black stove-pipe hat. 
“Pure Adam” we de- 
scribe this sampler. 
Nor is Eve neglect- 
ed. She appears in 
the tightest of stays, 
with wide hoopskirts 
and brilliant purple 





Fig. 4— Dated 1663 
Seventeenth century samplers are samplers in 
fact; that is, they serve as strips of sample 
stitches. 


gown. She stands with hand out- 
stretched and is receiving from the ser- 
pent a huge apple. Adam seems keenly 
anxious for first service, but the ser- 
pent will have none of him, and turns 
a scornful back. Hoopskirts evidently 
fascinate him, the first ever seen in the 
Garden of Eden. Above Eve is finely 
stitched the altogether superfluous “E.” 

The autumn of 1909 found us in Hol- 
land, and, of course, before leaving that 
most interesting country, we paid a 
visit to the ever picturesque Island of 
Marken, where still prevails the quaint 
peasant dress that makes all children 
look like decorations on vividly col- 
oured post cards. Following the nar- 
row, winding lane, preceded by a troop 
of curious little ones, we were stopped 
and invited into a small, dark living 
room of an old house to see a new baby. The tiny one 
appeared quite smothered in voluminous folds of swaddling 
clothes; but after duly admiring its visible countenance, 
I rather hesitatingly asked the proud mother if she had 
any old needlework with which she would care to part. 
Instantly, joy overspread her features, and a large and 
fine and well preserved old sampler was at once forth- 
coming. Here was a foolish American, willing to give up 
her good florins for what was of no value to her. But evi- 
dently the piece had been treasured by former generations, 
for it was fresh and clean and in a fine state of preserva- 
tion. (Fig 3.) It has a lovely border of green leaves and 
golden fruit. A typical Dutch house with its stepped roof 
occurs in the center of the sampler, and on the roof 
perches a business-like stork. Numerous trees shelter the 
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Fig. 5 —Da 


examples. 





These samplers are seldom pictorial in 
any such sense as are eighteenth century 


little black dog, which, I am told, colleétors so eagerly look 
for in samplers. I wonder why? Then the oft seen (in Dutch 
samplers) female stands on the garden gate, a sceptre in 
one hand and a bird in the other. I wonder, too, what 
this signifies? To one side are the funny little spies, 
bearing between them the mammoth bunch of grapes of 
Eschol.* 

Quaint little children, the girls in stiffly starched white 
caps, and boys in bulging and faded blue breeches, stood 
wistfully and wonderingly gazing at us, as we counted out 
our florins asked for this piece of family needlework of 
other days; then, as we said good bye, they shyly went 
ahead, slipped easily into their clumsy wooden shoes, which 
they had neatly deposited outside the door, and followed 
us, this time to where the tiny boat was 
waiting to take us over to Vollendam. 

That same year, while we were stopping 
in London, a dealer whom we had patron- 
ized and who knew from what city we 
hailed presented us with a yellowed old 
sampler done by one Philadelphia Penfield, 
early in 1800. Why might not the last 
syllable of the last name have been omitted, 
and the signature have been still more 
appropriate? 

I notice that many of the samplers in 
our alley bear dates of the seventeen hun- 
dreds, but I have been lucky in acquiring 
three, worked consecutively in 1663, 1679 
and 1693. (Figs. 4,5,and 6.) Strange to say, 
these are in an almost perfect state of pres- 
ervation. None of them had been framed, 
but all had been carefully preserved in old 
chests, undisturbed, for many years at a 


time, in country 
attics. The verses 
usually accom- 
panying these old 


*The origin of the 
various elements of de- 
sign which appear in 
early samplers is ap- 
parently lost in remote 
obscurity. How much 
conscious symbolism 
they express, therefore, 
it is impossible even to . 
surmise. Apparently . 
there is opportunity for Fig. 6— Datep 1692 
some research into the Neither do’they appear to have been used for 
iconography of samp- inculcating moral doctrines and industrious habits 
lers.—Eb. in the young. 
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samplers are priceless in their sentiments.* I quote a few, 
as I pass by: 
“Go thou and pluck the roses as they bloom, 
My hopes lie buried in the silent tomb” 
And again the less despairing lines, 
“Go thou and pluck the roses while they bloom, 
For mental beauties will survive the tomb.” 
“Jane Davis, her work, 1811” implores to be heard, 
“On me thou hast bestowed thy grace, 

Be to my children kind, 

Among thy saints give them a place 

And leave not one behind.” 
Gentle Jane, I am sure she was as good as gold, and always 
did as she was told. The small child was hardly struggling 
with thoughts of race suicide at that early date, and was 
prompted to these unselfish sentiments by a careful 
teacher, who evidently believed in preparedness. 
Another sampler in our alley, bears the curious lines, 

“Softly his fainting head he lay 
Upon his maker’s breast; 


That maker kissed his soul away, 
And laid his flesh to rest.” 


A pleasing sampler that I own, I found while spending 
a few happy weeks in a beloved old seaport town of New 
England. It was bought from one of the houses there, is 
quite large, and is embroidered with a beautifully worked 
border of many-hued flowers. Likewise appears on it a 


*American samplers seem to have blossomed forth into verse somewhere in the 
decade between 1630-40, according to the authority of American Samplers.—Ep. 





Fig. 7— A Propicy or Youtu 
Worked hy Eliza Jane, at the age of four years. 


—— 








Fig. 8— Datep 1834 
Interesting illustration of the change from the finely decorative embroidery 
of the eighteenth century to the pictorial naturalism of the nineteenth. 
A change for the worse in both design and technique. 


basket heaped with luscious strawberries. At the bottom 
of this sampler, which, when rescued, was being used as a 
mat for the parlor lamp, was pressed very flat a large pink 
bow. I bought from that “best” room, the sampler‘‘as was,” 
but on reaching home and removing the bow, found be- 
neath, where the name and date should have been, a neatly 
cut out emptiness! The cheerful lines below certainly 
would not imply that the happy little girl who worked 
them would, in later years, be anxious to destroy the evi- 
dence of her age. 
“My heart exalts, while to the attentive eye 
The curious needle spreads the enamel dye. 
While varying shades my pleasing tasks beguile, 
My Friends approve me and my parents smile.” 


One carefully and well worked sampler bears these awe- 
inspiring lines: 
“Happy the child whose tender years 
Receives instruction well. 
Who hates the sinner’s path and fears 
The road that leads to hell.” 


I suppose that all of us, at one time or another, have ex- 
perienced the keen joy of attending in the summer a coun- 
try sale, where carefully preserved household treasures are 


brought forth to view, and displayed on the grassy lawn 


under huge, spreading trees, and where country folk and 
city motorists, flitting by, scrape up informal acquaintance. 
As a rule, on such occasions, the presiding officer of the 
day—the auctioneer—is prone to indulge in many face- 
tious remarks, calculated to keep his congregation in high ; 
good humor. At one such sale I remember, kitchen chairs 
(but not the attractive painted sort) were selling for five 
cents each, and even at that price were going slowly. 
(Continued on page 288) 
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Turnings on Early American Furniture 
Part Il 


By Wat.ace Nutrine 


Number 51 is the massive stretcher of a New Eng- 
land banister-back. Size: 19% x 244 inches. The 
smallest diameter is 13g inches. Date: about 1700. 

Number 52 is the fine burst of braggadocio indulged in 
by the maker of a Spanish foot banister back-arm chair. 
All dimensions in length of these chair stretchers or rails 
will be given between the shoulders, excluding the dowel 
ends. Size: 2034 x 375 inches. The smallest diameter is 
% of an inch. Date: about 1700. 

Number 53 is the front stretcher of what we used to call 
a Jacobean side chair, but which now, in this country, we 
generally designate as a leather back turned chair of 1690. 
Size: 14335 x 134 inches. 

Number 54 is the rung of a high leather back side chair 
Size: 145% x 2 inches. Date: 1700. 

Number 55 is the stretcher of a side chair of 1660, gen- 
erally called Cromwellian. Size: 1554 x 17% inches. 

Number 56 is the sausage turned stretcher of a New 
England arm chair. Size: 221% x 13 inches. Date: 1700. 

Number 57 is the stretcher of a Spanish foot banister 
back side chair which matches Number 52. Size: 174 x 138. 
Date: 1700. The wood in most, if not all, of the stretchers on 
this sheet is maple. 

The next group (Nos. 58-77) consists of the rear and 
front finials of seventeenth century turned chairs, with a 
row of knobs at the bottom. 

Number 58 is a New England back post finial. The di- 
mensions to be stated of these finials give the length of the 
turning to the plain part. Size: 414 x14 inches. Date: 1700. 

Number 59 is the finial of a transition or mixed chair, 
with Brewster features. The length is 43% inches to the 
bottom of the lowest bead. The diameter is 2;'5 inches. 
Date: 1640-60. 


T= first group (Nos. 57-57) shows chair stretchers. 









































Fig. x—Cuatr StRETCHERS 





Number 60 is the finial of a New England slat back. 
Size: 47’ x 2% inches. Date: about 1700. 

Number 61 is the finial of a two-back side chair, which 
matches the remarkable heavy mushroom shown in Lyon. 
It was found in New Bedford, Massachusetts, in 1922. 
Size: 432 x 1% inches. Date: 1650-80. 

Number 62 is the finial of a very high backed Carver 
chair. Size: 543 x 2,3; inches. Date: 1660-80. (Diameters 
are given the large way. Shrinkage often shows them 
smaller on this plan). 

Numbers 63-66 are the mushrooms on the front posts of 
four chairs. 

Number 63 is the huge father of them all. The diameter 
of the mushroom is 4% inches. Number 64 has a diameter 
of 3 inches; Number 65, 333 inches, and Number 66, 2% 
inches. An interesting detail in relation to these mush- 
rooms is that the larger ones, looked down upon from 
the top, show an ovoid shape since the flattening caused 
by the shrinkage of one diameter is considerably greater 
than that of another diameter. It is by the use of the 
calipers on turnings that one discovers whether or not 
they are old. An old turning of any size, say above 14% 
inches, will quite manifestly show a difference when the 
calipers are held at a given angle and then at right angles 
to the first position. 

Number 67 is the plain knob of the front post of the 
Carver, the back post of which appears directly above it. 
Diameter: 23% inches. 

Number 68 is the flattened thumb screw turning which 
is inserted at each end of the candle bar of the fine Con- 
cord candle stand. The object was to force the candles up- 
ward in the socket. 

Number 68a is the turned foot of a desk box. Large 
diameter: 1% inches. 





Fig. 2—Uprer Row; Cuair Finiats. Lower Row; Knoss 
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Fig. 3—Cuair Lecs 


Numbers 69 to 75 show chest, drawer and cupboard; 
door handles, generally in maple. We count Number 72 
and Number 76 as among the best. 

Number 75 is the large type more generally found in 
Pennsylvania furniture of about 1700, and is in walnut. 

Number 77 shows a secondary dowel which carried an 
interior button. 

The third group (Nos. 78-83) shows chair legs. Number 
78 is the ball turned leg of a Cromwellian chair. Size: 
20 x 1% inches. 

Number 79 is the leg of the famous New Jersey chair 
table of oak.* It has a scrolled X stretcher, with a massive 
onion foot, such as is found in the American Dutch region. 
Size: 25% x 23% inches. 

Number 80 is the leg of the Robinson wainscot chair.} 
The ball is pretty well preserved. The wood is oak and is, 
presumably, about the earliest turning we have, dating 
about 1640. Size: 21% x 148 inches. 

Number 8:1 is the leg of an excellent, high leather back 
side chair. The type is considered really better than the 
cane or banister back. Date: 1680-90. Size: 1714 x 134 
inches. 

Number 82 is another oak wainscot chair leg. ‘The piece 
was found in Long Island in 1922. Date: 1640-70. Size: 
2334 x 2 inches. The foot of this chair is entirely redrawn, 


*Furniture of the Pilgrim Century, p. 337. 
flbid., p. 177. 
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Fig. 4—CuAaIr AND TABLE STRETCHERS 


by analogy, and is indicated by dotted lines. The square of 
the section marked with a broken line is 54 inches long. 

Number 83 is the maple post of a so-called seventeenth 
century slat back rocking chair. It is quite obvious that 
the turning at the foot was intended to bestride a rocker, 
for its enlargement is attributable to no other imaginable 
purpose. The turning is not of very high character and we 
should scarcely name a date earlier than 1700. Size: 
205% x 23g inches. The main portion of the leg has a 
diameter of 134 inches. The back leg is similarly enlarged 
at the base. 

The fourth group (Nos. 84-88) shows table and chair 
stretchers. 

Number 84 is the long outside stretcher of a small tav- 
ern table.* Size: 17 x 154 inches. 

Number 85 is one of the three identical long stretchers 
of the scroll, skirted, tavern table of 1680-go.{ It is not- 


tIbid., p. 418. 


*Pilgrim Century, p. 445. 
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Fig. 5—Top, Back anp Arm Ralts (Seventeenth century chairs) 
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Fig. 6—Bep anp Cuair SPINDLES (Seventeenth Century) 





able for the fine variant of the ball turning which occurs in 
the double vase turning of the center. Size: 20;3.x 1% 
inches. 

Number 86 is the medial stretcher of a maple tavern 
table.* Date: 1700-1770. Size: 21% x13 inches. 

Number 87 is the stretcher of a butterfly table. Size: 
217% x 14% inches. 

Number 88 is a chair rung of New England type, of 
about 1700. It is what we may call a soft turning, with 
almost no sharp features. Size: 17 x 2 inches. 

The next group (Nos. 89-96) shows the top and back 
rails and the arm rails of chairs, all, we believe, in the 
seventeenth century. 

Number 89 is the top rail of the famous Tufts Brewster 
chair dating 1640-60. Size: (always between shoulders) 
1258 x 13% inches. 

Number go is the top rail of a fine Carver chair.} Size: 
135 X I7@ inches. The wood, in this instance, is maple. 
The sharp ring edges shown so numerously here, and in 
some others to follow shown still more sharply, seem to be 
found mostly in the Brewster chair spindles and the top 
rails of very early chairs. We call attention to spindles 
Numbers 97 and 98 of a recently discovered Brewster bed 
on which the rings come to a knife edge. 

Number 91 is the top rail of a side Carver chair.§ Size: 
II x 136 inches. 

Number 92 is the back rail of a Carver chair, the arm 

rail of which is Number 96.** It is scarcely important and 
approaches more nearly to the plain beaded rungs and 
arm rails, which are quite common on such chairs. Size: 
13% x 1% inches. 
Number 93 is the top rail of a Carver chair.t{ Curiously, 
it is a rare example of what might be expected to occur 
frequently; i.e., a regular succession of ball and ring turn- 
ings. Size: 137% x 1735 inches. 

Number 94 is the top rail of a late, light, but very high 
Carver.tt Size: 1356 x1 inches. 





**]bid., p. 197, left. 
{tldid., p. 192, right. 
t{Jdid., p. 192, left. 


“Pilgrim Century, p. 405. 


tldid., p. 189. 
flbid., p- 183. 


§Tbid., p. 199. 


Number 95 is the turning of the arm rail of a mushroom 
chair.* Size: 14 x 1% inches. 

Number 96 is the arm rail of a Carver previously re- 
ferred to. It has more character and size than most arm 
rails. Size: 137% x 156 inches. 

Number 96a is the top rail below which repeat two pre- 
cisely like it on the chair whose spindle is described over 
Number 116. 

Number 964 is the top rail of a Carver. Size: 14% x 13 
inches. 

Numbers 97 to 1064 represent bed and chair spindles, 
all of the seventeenth century. More precise dates we 
shall not undertake to indicate. 

Numbers 98, 99 and 100 are head and foot spindles of a 
recently discovered Brewster bed. All the other turnings 
on this sheet are Brewster and Carver spindles. Particular 
attention is necessary only to the sharp edged rings from 
the Brewster spindle Number 1oo. 

The group of Numbers 107 to 115 shows the best class 
of Windsor chair turnings which date from about 1720 to 
1760, and is the only sheet of turnings later than 1700 
which we give. 

Number 107 is the best type of the earliest Windsor 
chair leg, originating, presumably, in Philadelphia. It will 
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*Pilgrim Century, p. 212. 
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Fig. 7—Winpsor Cuair Turnines (7720-7760) 
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be seen that the blunt arrow foot is slightly larger than the 
large section on which the number is placed. Number 108 
is the front arm spindle of the same type. 

Number I09 is the side stretcher and Number 110 is a 
fine medial stretcher of the same type. The large diameter 
of these stretchers and legs are each 2 inches. We omit the 
probably unnecessary details of other dimensions. 

Number 111 is a so-called New England vase and taper 
turned high chair. While we give this name to the vase and 
taper turning, it also originated in Pennsylvania, but it 
was the only good early style which became popular in 
New England. The high chair legs are about 2034 inches 
long. 

Number 112 is the good medial stretcher with fillets or 
tings and Number 114 is the side stretcher corresponding. 
Number 113 is the front arm spindle and Number 115 is 
the perfect type of leg, 
which is 18 inches long to 
the shoulder of the dowel. 

Of thelast group, Number 
116 is the long back spindle 
of a composite chair in ash, 
which was found near Bos- 
ton. It may be called a 
variant of the Brewster. 
The spindle runs from the 
bottom one of four horizon- 
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Numbers 125 and 126 are, respectively, the head and 
foot turnings of the posts: on a bed, to which we shall 
give the name Brewster as the tops of the finials are almost 
precisely like those of the Brewster chair in Pilgrim Hall 
which has given the name to this type. This bed was dis. 
covered, it is said, in America in the latter part of 1922. If 
this is correct, as we believe, it is the only bed so far 
known here which certainly dates from the seventeenth 
century. We should date it, subject to correction,1590-1630, 

Our reasons for this extremely early date are the 
markedly crude features of the piece. The turnings are. 
obviously done on a spring lathe of very slow revolution. 
This lathe cuts on the down stroke only, and the work 
which it leaves always shows an interesting variety, 
characteristic of hand tooling. Other marks of early work 
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tal back spindles into the 
seat rail, as has been ob- 
served in at least one Carver 
chair and also in the 
Brewster chair. ‘there are 
also spindles under the arms 
and long spindles under the 
seat resembling the Cotton 
Mather high chair; but they 
are so plain that we omit 
them. Size:1834 x 1% inches. 

Numbers 117 and 118 are, 
respectively, the terminal 
drop and newell post turnings\of a stair erected about 
1690. These may be found in situ on the house as re- 
erected by Mr. L. P. Goulding in South Sudbury, Massa- 
chusetts. The diameter of each is 27% inches. The length of 
the drop is 37% inches and that of the turned portion of the 
finial of the newell post is 314 inches. While the house has 
been moved from its old site, the greatest care was taken 
to preserve every portion. 

Numbers 119 and 120 are the “square” turnings of a 
drop and finial as found on several New England seven- 
teenth century stairs. 

Number 121 is a banister of such a stair, of which the 
turned portion is 12 inches long and the diameter is 23% 
inches. Number 122 is the banister belonging with Num- 
bers 117 and 118. Size: between the shoulders is 14% 
inches; the diameter is 17% inches. 

Number 123 is the finial on a cross stretcher oak chair 
table leg shown in Number 79, at the intersection of the 
X. Diameter: 3 inches. 

Number 124 is the finial on the X stretcher of a low- 
boy. Diameter: 23% inches. 
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Fig. 8—Various TurNinGs 
































are the posts below the bed rails, which are hewn. As 

these were invariably cov- 

ered with a valance there 

was no reason for finishing 

them. Yet the instance is 

remarkably rare if not 

123 unique here. Further, the 

bed is put together with 

draw bore pins like cabinet 

work. It was evidently in- 

tended to set it up once and 

for all time. That is, the 

roping was not trusted, as in 

the next period, to hold the 

p= bed together. In a later 

126 | Period still, beds were sup- 

plied with bolts; so we have 

the three methods in pro- 

gression of securing the rails 

IPA | to the posts. We shall be 

glad to know if any other 

tends also to theattachment 

of the rails on the head and 

foot above the main frame. The wood of this bed is rather 

cantankerous and is evidently of ash in parts like the 

head-board, and in other parts, perhaps, of coarse oak. 

There is certainly one small rail member that shows an 
oak quarter. 

Incidentally, but not for dwelling upon here, the head- 
board has crude imbricated and rosette carving and a 
rail above the head-board is lacking. The diameter of this 
post in the square, which coincides with the size of the 
turning, is 3 inches. The head post is somewhat more 
elaborate, naturally, in turning than the foot post, and as 
‘the pieces stand upon the floor the head is 33 inches 
higher than the foot. The total length of the elements of 
the turning of the head finial is 834 inches while that of 
the foot finial is 10% inches. The necking of the vase 
comes down to % of an inch, and, at the foot, the ring 
below the top ball is quite sharp. 

While these turnings are by no means inclusive they 
show pretty much all the types of their period. Possibly 


bed exists which is thus 

pinned. The pinning ex- 
additional variations may be set forth later in a series of 
court cupboard posts. 
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SreEL Dice Box (sixteenth century) 
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Sitver Casket (French, sixteenth century) 


Antiques Abroad 


Some Sense and (onsiderable Superstition 


By AuToLycos 


ONDON, this season, promises to excel herself in 
entertaining American visitors. Hotels are throbbing 
gwith anticipation. Among the many art exhibits 
that will be visited, it is to be hoped that the great London 
auction rooms may fall within the program. It is some- 
thing of a sight to witness many of the greatest heirlooms of 
the world passing into the handsof strangers. Noble families 
possessed of rare pictures and exquisite furniture part with 
treasures that their ancestors accumulated in other days. 
It is in some way asad spectacle; but on the grand plane it 
is something wonderful. The English race have honourably 
met their war obligations. Taxation has fallen heavily on 
the wealthy classes. English credit has reéstablished itself 
throughout the world. That is a result: the cause and the 
silent mechanism,—are they not visible in the slow taps of 
the ivory hammer in the auction room, as old pictures by 
Gainsborough, by Reynolds, by Romney, and old silver 
and tapestries pass forever, to the enrichment of the New 
World? Let American visitors to England be spectators of 
this; it is as important as the Bank of England and the 
_ Mint where gold is dispersed. Here is the market of 
souls, 

I should like everyone to go to Christie’s in King Street, 
St. James’s—the wonderful auction room, or set of auction 
rooms where several auctions, one of silver, another of 
pictures, and another of old and rare carpets may take 
place simultaneously. The fashionable world congregates 
there. It is one of London’s sights. Messrs. Sotheby in 
Bond Street conduct a similarly grand series of dispersals. 
Messrs, Puttick and Simpson of Leicester Square, do busi- 
ness in the old house that was the studio of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Just fancy this! Reynolds and art contemporary 
with him being actually sold under the hammer in the very 
spot where Sir Joshua met Mrs. Siddons and where Gold- 
smith and Burke and other of his old cronies sat at his 


dinner table, and Chippendale had his workshop within a 
stone’s throw. 

Then there is Mr. Stevens, in King Street, Covent 
Garden. All the savage weapons from the uttermost parts 
of the earth go there for sale. Thibetan relics and boomer- 
angs, Chinese metal work and Amazonian Indian dried 
and mummified heads. Here are stone implements of the 
early period of man’s history and bronze spear heads—eth- 
nology is a great factor. If you want an Aztec relic or a 
Mexican saddle, a fine piece of Scandinavian carving or a 
Burmese idol, Mr. Stevens can oblige you. But it is all sold 
at auction. Here again, I say, is one of the sights of London. 
Museums quietly buy here but American visitors not know- 
ing where to go in London, miss much that is interesting. 

Two worthy examples came forward in the May sales 
at Messrs. Sotheby’s in London exemplifying some of the 
fine treasures that came to the surface in the series of sales 
of the Rosenheim Collection. One illustration shows a 
silver casket of French design of the sixteenth century, 
which wasonce in the possession of the old counts of Hohen- 
zollern. The name now has an unpleasant taste to French 
palates, but anyway here is the work of old craftsmen of 
four centuries ago. The engraving is exquisite, with Biblical 
and battle scenes. The lock is known as the cylindrical 
letter form and displays, even in those early days, the in- 
ception of secret combinations developed nowadays in 
safes to so pronounced a degree of secrecy. In the same 
collection appeared a middle sixteenth century steel dice 
box with engraved hunting scenes, and bearing the name of 
Franc. Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua. 

I am still awaiting the fine iron necklaces of delicate fili- 
gree design, almost equal to lace, that are in Germany. I 
cannot get news of them from Cologne, and it is certain the 
French will not find them in the Ruhr. But they are price- 
less, and the German ladies still hold these heirlooms. 
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Egypt and The Evil Eye. Curiously enough, the death of 
Lord Carnarvon has set many amateur collectors of an- 
cient Egyptian art on edge. I was assured by a British 
Museum curator that recently quite a number of people 
had offered their entire Egyptian collections en dloc to the 
Museum. It is what the Tommies in the trenches used to 
say—“They had got the wind up.” Lord Carnarvon’s 
death hassuggested the possibility of some sinister influence 
which old Egyptian scarabs and amulets might exert on 


——— 


present holders. There is in human nature a vein of inerad. 
icable superstition and a lurking fear of the Evil Eye and 
collectors are not immune from the influence. They have 
a way of citing fearsome cases in evidence. Curses have not 
always proved harmless. Egyptologists and similar disin. 
terrers of the dead claim immunity. Be that as it may 
there is at the present moment a slump in Egyptian antiqui. 
ties and the mummies at the British Museum repose serene. 
ly without a crowd of curious gazers. 





The Home Market 


eA ‘Reminder of Fine Needlework 


By EstHER Eaton 


HE revival of needlepoint work as an occup ‘tion 

for gentlewomen may presage a general revival of 

interest in decorative embroidery. That assump- 

tion gives pertinence to the illustration of some great 

embroidered hangings and furniture coverings of the 

eighteenth century in which silk on silk, instead of wool on 

canvas, constitutes the material.-The result is a glittering 

and sophisticated elegance, whose appeal, while quite 

different from that of needlepoint or woven tapestry, is 
no less emphatic. 

The entire outfit consists of seat and back coverings for 
large armchairs; slip covers for the cushions of side chairs 
(which have caned seats and backs over which cushions 
were tied) two wall panels, almost twelve feet square; six 
upright panels, twelve feet high, dimensions which indi- 
cate the height of the palace rooms, where, no doubt, 
these silken panels were enframed with mouldings on the 
walls. Then there is the furniture, chairs and a console 
table. 

The centers of the two great wall panels are of soft, 
heavy satin in that wonderful pale yellow which the 
French love to call citron. Taffeta is the name which the 
period gave the silk which forms the borders of the panels, 
the chair coverings, over-door, pilaster strips and other 
pieces. A simple, heavy weave, very popular in the period, 
(Marie Antoinette adored it for her gowns), it more re- 
sembles the ribbed, heavy silk we know as fail/e than our 
soft, supple taffetas. Today these borders are suffused 
with a delicate shade of rosy coral pink, but from the re- 
verse side it is evident that this was once a deep, vivid 
rose. ! 

The design of the embroidery and the manner of its 
execution are worthy of the fabric it is worked upon. The 
effect is as of silver or grisaille, obtained by skillful use of 
silks shading from white through grays and beige tones 
and emphasized with touches of black. The fineness and 
evenness of the stitches suggest the work of skilled Chinese 
embroiderers. ne 

The design of the embroidery, aside from other evi- 
dences which place the silks at the end of the eighteenth 
century, (such as the peculiar weaving of the selvage) es- 
tablishes their date within the limits of a period of thirty 
years. They cannot have been done earlier than the late 
days of Louis XVI, nor later than those of the First Empire, 
when design in France turned back for Its inspiration 


to the motifs seen on the carvings and in the architecture 
of buildings of ancient Greece and Rome. 

When the first Empire was in full domination, taste be- 
came completely identified with classic forms, but even in 
pre-Revolution days the beginnings of the classic revival 
were already evident. Enclosed in bands embroidered to 
simulate architectural beading on the panels and strips 
are foliated scrolls, intricate of pattern, flowing of line, a 
leafy effect, originating in the acanthus leaf, which, 
through its architectural associations, had long since 
become conventionalized but never set. At regular inter- 
vals sprays terminate in a wide open flower with pointed 
petals, whose regularity of outline also suggests an archi- 
tectural source. The same design in medallion form appears 
in the pale yellow centers of the large wall panels and in 
still freer form,unenclosed by bands, on the chair coverings. 

The furniture, like the silks, is in the Louis XVI style, 
but it is as obviously Italian in origin as the silks are 
French, for it is more massive than similar French fur- 
niture of the time, and its decoration is in tempera instead 
of oil paint. These armchairs and side chairs, the latter 
with octagonal shaped backs, are painted an Italian blue, a 
powder blue we might call it. Here and there appear deftly 
applied touches of gold and of the same rose coral that 
appears in the silks. The console, topped with black mar- 
ble, has legs and crossed stretchers painted a soft green 
and an apron painted in a scroll design with rosettes at 
the corners, introducing touches of Italian red. 

This combination of Italian furniture and French em- 
broidery piques the curiosity for a moment, but an ex- 
planation is readily at hand. In his comparatively brief 
reign, a distressed and troubled period of nineteen years, 
Louis XVI impressed his taste upon his time. To his court 
from the Republic of Genoa, a republic in name only, but 


clinging with outward show of pomp and circumstance to 


its glorious past, was sent as ambassador a member of the 
Serra family. A man of means and taste, he lost no time 
while in Paris in ordering a ‘set of silks to be woven by 
Claude Camille Pierre Etienne Pernon (1753-1808) “seul 
fournisseur du mobilier” for the crown under Louis XVI. 
The silks, duly woven and embroidered, were shipped to 
Genoa where they were joined, in the room of the palace 
for which they were destined, by a set of furniture un- 
doubtedly ordered to harmonize with them and with the 
architecture of the apartment. 
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FrencH EmBroip- 
ERY, ITALIAN 
FuRNITURE 

Wall panels of satin, 
bordered with taffeta. 
Thewhole embroidered 
in grisaille silks. De- 
tails show the nature 
of the design and its 
adaptation to chair 
covering. 

The furniture is an 

Italian interpretation 

of the style Louis XVI. 

It lacks the subtle grace 

of French workman- 

ship, but gains in 
sturdiness and in the 
application of color,— 
blue, with touches of 
gold and coral in the 
chairs; green in the 
console table. 




















In the Serra palace they remained until dispersal of the family collections in 
1914. Such, at any rate, is the story, and it accords satisfactorily with the evidence 
borne by the pieces themselves. 

If, as seems likely, these silks were produced by Camille Pernon, they represent 
the work of the foremost silk weaver of his day. 

His factory, located at Lyons, which since the time of Louis XIII, when that city 
began to receive royal patronage and protection, had been the leading center of silk 
manufacture in France, had been founded early in the century and successfully con- 
ducted by Pernon’s father. The son, widely traveled and educated, endowed with 
unusual social gifts, brought the Maison Pernon to its full flower of success. His dip- 
lomatic skill gave him easy access to the Royal Court and secured him large orders. 

Aside from the distinction he rightly deserved on his own account, Pernon s 
fame rests upon his ability, as entrepreneur to secure the service of the great silk 
designers of his day. It was in his factory, or at his behest, that were worked out the 
croquis of Dugourc, Bony and the great Philippe de Lasalle, which, more than 
any other designs of the time, brought the art of silk weaving to its climax at the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

Perhaps this historical information is neither very much here nor there. The 
embroideries speak very well for themselves. They are magnificent in design and 
workmanship. They serve further as a reminder of the breadth and variety of 
decorative resource found in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
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Books—Old and Rare 


Best Sellers of Half a (entury Ago 


By GeorceE H. SARGENT 


first editions” under the heading of “‘Books—Old and 

Rare,” but those who are interested in collecting old 
and rare books are quite likely to be interested as well in 
the “‘best sellers” of today; and it cannot have escaped the 
attention of booklovers in general that there is a rage for 
“modern first editions.” 

At the outset it must be remembered that a good many 
first editions are absolutely worthless. The majority of 
books never get into a second edition, and sometimes the 
second or later edition—usually in the case of works which 
may be used for reference—is worth more than the 
“genuine first.” The first edition of Shakespeare’s plays 
will continue to increase in value, as will that of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, and of hundreds, 
or perhaps thousands, of other books. But the popular 
work of the moment stands in another class. The Ring 
Lardner of today is the Artemus Ward of yesterday. 

I leave it to you, as a collector of books, if this collecting 
of the works of living authors is not being run into the 
ground. There is hardly a day that some bookseller’s cata- 
logue does not turn up with a list of “first editions of mod- 
ern.authors.”’ There is a wide difference in the understand- 
ing of the term “‘modern,” some applying it only to living 
authors, while others include even the Victorians. But the 
catalogues are issued in deference to a demand, which 
manifests itself in the auction room, where collections of 
“modern first editions’”’ have occupied a place this season 
altogether out of proportion to their importance as books, 
and have been sold, at times, at prices which have no war- 
rant, except that the number of buyers present was large 
and the fever of competition was on. 

But it is time to sound a warning. The dealers in first 
editions are, naturally, making hay while the sun shines. 
No sooner is a book by any popular author published than 
it goes into the catalogue of some dealer in rare books at an 
appreciated price. This custom has often been carried to 
the extent of putting forth as rare books certain works 
which may still be had of the publishers at the original 
price, in their original jackets or “dust wrappers,” to use 
the more descriptive English term. 

Publishers too have taken full advantage of the demand 
for first editions by issuing a quasi-private edition in a 
limited number of copies before the first published edition. 
No one can complain if an author wishes to have a few 
copies of his work printed for presentation purposes in 
advance of the general edition; but the practice of announc- 
ing a special edition of fifty copies, which are all sold before 
the general run of collectors has a chance at them, will, in 
time, kill the goose which lays the golden egg. 

There is a shadow of a suspicion—I hope it has no basis 
in fact—that the appearance of many of these mddern 
first editions in the salesroom and the auction room is due 


|: may seem like an anachronism to talk about “modern 


to their having been originally acquired by those who had 
an eye to the dollar rather than to the book as literature. 
If this is so, while some collectors may congratulate them. 
selves in having been fortunate enough to start collecting 
when our most popular present-day authors first began to 
write, others, after paying the auction commissions and in- 
cidental expenses of cataloguing, and the like, must have 
been sadly disillusioned. 

The speculative collector deserves no sympathy if he 
loses. The genuine book collector, seeing the furore over 
modern first editions going on about him, and noting the 
high prices paid for books which he would like to own and 
which he might once have picked up for a fraction of their 
present values, is left in a state of bewilderment. Natur- 
ally, any collector of modern first editions would like a fine 
copy of Almayer’s Folly. Shall he pay the high price 
asked for it, or patiently bide his time? 

Unfortunately, or fortunately, it is not possible to look 
into the future and see what current literature will be 


picked up by the collector of fifty years hence. But we may 


examine the past; and a view of the present status of the 
current publications a half-century ago may tend to make 
the omnivorous modern first edition collector pause and 
ponder. 

In 1873 the ‘“New England group” of writers was firmly 
established. In that year the ‘‘household editions” of 
Lowell and Whittier were published,—Longfellow’s had 
been earlier and Holmes’s were to come later—and when a 
poet gets to a “household edition’”’ his place is secure. 
Bryant’s poems were not admitted into this edition until 
1879, but his Eméargo had been published in 1808, when 
he was a lad of thirteen, and as a rare book was catalogued 
at the very reasonable price of thirty dollars. Bryant's 
Little People of the Snow, which came out in 1873, was 
assured of a reading public, as The Story of the Fountain 
had caught the popular fancy a year earlier. So, too, of 
Longfellow’s single work of that year, 4ftermath. 

Emerson, who held a commanding place in this galaxy, 
was resting on Society and Solitude, published in 1870 and 
doing only occasional pieces, his Letters and Social Aims 
not coming out until three years later. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, of a younger generation, but still at the half- 
century of life, turned out Oldport Days. Bayard Taylor, 
home from his globe-trotting, was editing an Illustrated 
Library of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure in eight vol- 
umes, but found time to publish Lars, a Pastoral of Nor- 
way, which set no fjords on fire. 

Louisa M. Alcott, whose Little Men two years before had 
become the favorite juvenile, published a volume with the 
unattractive title of Work; while Bronson Alcott was rest- 
ing upon the success of Concord Days, as James T. Fields 
was doing with his Yesterdays with Authors, and John Hay 
with Little Breeches and Castilian Days. Charles Godfrey 
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Leland, having seemingly exhausted Hans Breitman with 
ten volumes about that idiosyncratic German, had gone in 
for folk-lore and mysticism, and published The English 
Gypsies and Their Language and The Egyptian Sketch Book. 
(The present would seem to be an opportune time for a 
new edition of the latter work.) ; 

Oliver Wendell Holmes scored the big hit of the year 
1872 with the publication of The Poet at the Breakfast 
Table, his Autocrat and Professor already being household 
favorites. The “modern first edition” colleétors of that day 
bought this work eagerly, the lucky ones getting the first 
issue of the first edition, which has the misprint “talle” for 
“table” in the headline on page g. It is doubtful, however, 
that the purchasers of The Poet in that day were so parti- 
cular about these “points” as they are nowadays. 

The older writers were still active. William Ellery Chan- 
ning published Thoreau, the Poet-Naturalist, now sought by 
Thoreau—not Channing—collectors. Charles Fenno Hoff- 
man, at the age of sixty-seven, was having a collected edi- 
tion of his poems published. Epes Sargent, whose fame 
rested upon a series of schoolbooks, was writing about The 
Arctic Regions. Harriet Beecher Stowe, carrying the laurels 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin on her whitened hair, published 
Palmetto Leaves. By the Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
etc., Walt Whitman, at fifty-four, was flitting between the 
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BY A BOSTONIAN, 





Young bende are giddy. and young heasts are warm, 
And make mistakes for manhood to reform —Cowren. 
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Camden printing office and Dooner’s saloon in Philadel- 
phia, 4s a Strong Bird on Pinions Free, which had been 
published the year before. 

But there were other favorite authors of the time whose 
books carried an appeal to a reading, if not to a collecting, 
class. The*> were the genial humorists—remember that 
this was tic period between the World’s Peace Jubilee and 
the “‘blue-glass craze” in Boston—who were the “column- 
ists” of their day. There were John G. Saxe, who was put- 
ting fables and legends into rhyme; “Petroleum V. Nasby,” 
who wrote of Struggles, Social, Political and Financial; 
“Josh Billings,” whose dreary 4//minax were published 
from 1870 to 1880, and B. P. Shillaber, whose Partington- 
ian Patchwork was issued in this year of a half-century ago. 
Three of these men were between fifty and sixty years of 
age and ought to have known better. But the list of the 
established writers of that year is not exhausted. There 
was Elizabeth Oakes Smith, who, with twenty-four pub- 
lished volumes to her credit, was publishing her auto- 
biography. Nowadays a writer of half-a-dozen books is 
entitled to write a book about himself at half her age of 
sixty-five. Catherine Anne Warfield, at the age of fifty- 
seven, was publishing her third novel, Miriam Monfort, 
or Monfort Hall, to follow it up next year with The Ro- 
mance of Beauseincourt. Think of having to write that 
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Front and back wrappers of Edgar Allen Poe’s first published work, Tamerlane, of which only four copies are known. The picture is almost the 


exact size of the original. 
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name out in lorighand through two hundred and eight 
pages of a novel! Laughton Osborn, then sixty-four years 
old, was adding Mariamne to his eighteen published works; 
Henry Morford contributed to the year’s poetry Rhymes 
of an Editor; George Lunt, at seventy, still to continue 
writing for eleven years more, was publishing O/d New Eng- 
land Traits; Alice and Phoebe Cary were having their 
Last Poems edited by Mary Clemmer, although four more 
posthumous volumes were to follow, and William Starbuck 
Mayo was issuing his final volume, appropriately entitled 
Never Again. 

Who were all these people, and what else did they write? 
Can it be that the men whose names were as familiar fifty 
years ago as are those today of our voluminous novelists, 
“colyumnists,” humorists, and poets, have passed out of 
mind entirely? Oh, but there were others, who were just 
looming on the horizon. There was Charles Astor Bristed, 
grandson of John Jacob Astor, whose. 4nacreonatics, under 
the name of “Carl Benson” were privately printed, and to 
whose scholarship the critics of his time paid high tribute. 
Are there any collectors of Bristed first editions? Moncure 
D. Conway was engaged in the study of myths. John 
Esten Cooke, who had been a contributor to the Southern 
Literary Messenger, was publishing Her Majesty the Queen. 
Edward Eggleston, a well-known novelist, had just writ- 
ten The Mystery of Metropolisville. John Fiske, who had 
published Alcohol and Tobacco as his first work, followed 
it that year with Myths and Myth-Makers, but had not 
started the historical works upon which his fame now rests. 
William C. Prime was author of J Go 4-Fishing, which, if 
collected upon publication, was a good investment. E. P. 
Roe, who had started as a novelist in ’72 with his story of 
the Chicago fire, Barriers Burned Away was following its 
success with What Can She Do? and Play and Profit in 
My Garden. 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens, at the age of thirty-eight, 
had found his oyster in 1872 when he published Roughing 
It, and fifty years ago proceeded to open it up by publish- 
ing Sketches, Old and New, Innocents at Home, and, in 
collaboration with Charles Dudley Warner, 4 Gilded Age. 
Warner published his Backlog Sketches in 1873. Another, 
who had struck twelve the year before with The Luck of 
Roaring Camp, is Bret Harte, who followed this lead with 
an issue of his Poetical Works, Mrs. Skagg’s Husbands, and 
M’liss. William Dean Howells, too, was high in favor, and 
followed Their Wedding Fourney of 1872 with 4 Chance 
Acquaintance and an edition of his Poems. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, whose first book, The Gates Ajar, had made some 
stir, published her fifth book, What to Wear? which neces- 
sarily must have been of an ephemeral nature. 

How about the youngsters? Well, the oldest of them was 
a Hoosier of forty-nine who had served as a volunteer in 
the Mexican War, by name Lewis Wallace, whose The 
Fair God was the best seller of fifty years ago. Francis 
Saltus Saltus—not Edgar—was only twenty-four, but had 
published Honey and Gall that year as one of the seven 
books to his credit. Frank R. Stockton had just begun 
writing, and his book in collaboration with M. E. Stock- 
ton, The Home; where it should be and what to put in it 
gave little promise of what was to follow. The only pub- 
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lished work of Henry James, then thirty years old, was 
in the Balloon Post, six numbers of which were issued with 
Harte, Howells, and others, in 1871, in aid of the destitute 
French. That was the year in which was published for 
Columbia College Songs of ’77; Class Day Songs, five out 
of fifteen of which were written by James Brander Mat. 
thews, a youngster of twenty-one. It was the year, too 
when John Burroughs had written Wake-Robin, but it was 
not until 1875 that his Winter Sunshine flooded the land. 

Emma Lazarus, who was only twenty-two, issued a vol- 
ume of poems, 4dmetus and Other Poems in 1871, but she 
began writing at the age of fourteen and continued until 
her death at the age of thirty-one. Another “first book” 
came from the pen of Constance Fenimore Woolson, a 
young woman of twenty-five who wrote The Old State 
House under the name of “Anne March.” Charles Warren 
Stoddard, who several years before had published a little 
volume of poems in San Francisco, found a Boston pub- 
lisher for South Sea Idylls; and out in Milwaukee there was 
a publisher bold enough to issue for a young miss of eigh- 
teen, one Ella Wheeler Wilcox, a volume of poems called 
Shells, although the author had broken into literature the 
year before with a volume entitled Drops of Water issued 
by a New York temperance society. 

Where are the snows of yester-year? These are the 
prominent authors of half a century ago. There were hun- 
dreds of others whose names can only be found by consult- 
ing the pages of Allibone or some old biographical di¢tion- 
ary. How many of these authors, and what works of these 
authors, deserved fame? Out of this list of some sixty-five 
names, there are about a dozen authors whose works are 
collected today. There are general collectors of Bryant, 
Clemens, Emerson Holmes, Lowell, Longfellow, Leland, 
Harte, Aldrich, Burroughs, Whittier, and Whitman, and cer- 
tain works of other writers of a half century ago are held in 
high esteem by collectors. But at the most only about ten per 
cent of the most famous of those who were issuing “modern 
first editions” in the year of 1873, are now “collected.” 

It is of no use to argue to me that if I had gone into 
Leon & Brothers’, under the old Fifth Avenue Hotel, in 
1885, and bought from their list Bryant’s Embargo, 1808, 
for thirty dollars, and The White-Footed Deer for five, or 
Lowell’s Class Poem for fifteen dollars, or Poe’s Tamerlane 
for five hundred, I would have made a barrel of money. In 
the first place, that is not the object of the true collector. 
In the second place, I would have been as likely to buy the 
three volumes of Allibone then published at twenty dollars, 
or the two volumes of Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of American 
Literature at ten dollars, or Dan Treadwell’s Monograph on 
Privately Illustrated Books, or Wynne’s Private Libraries of 
New York or some other works of reference which I have . 
since acquired at much less than Leon’s prices, or some- 
thing else which I do not want anyway. Looking over that 
early catalogue of first editions—the first, I believe, to be 
devoted exclusively to works of this kind in America—I 
am convinced that anybody who bought the whole lot at 
the low valuation then put upon the books would have 
been “stuck” with an immense amount of worthless 
“plugs” of the kind which now appear in auction cata 
logues as ‘“‘miscellaneous books, 200.” 








Coutecror’s Luck: By Alice Van Leer Carrick. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press; 207 pages, 85 illus. Price, $2.50. 

NTIQUES is in receipt of a copy of the third edition of 
A Alice Van Leer Carrick’s Collector's Luck, which is a re- 
rint, unchanged, of the previous editions. It is reported that 
the book is the most popular and widely circulated publication 
of its kind in the field of general collecting, due, no doubt, to the 
guthor’s happy facility for combining information with a lively 


and fascinating style. 
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Questions and Answers 


Questions for answer in this column should be written clearly on one side of the 
paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
exact details of size, color, material, and derivation, and should, if possible, be ac- 
companied by photographs. All proper names quoted should be printed in capital 
letters to facilitate identification. 

Answers by mail cannot be undertaken, but photographs and other illustrative 
material needed for identification will be returned when stamps are supplied. 

Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 

65. C.J. W., Missouri, asks concerning: 

(a) The mark on a pewter plate; design an angel with upheld 
sword and the words S. Rothman, Feinzinn. 

(4) A bottle the same size and shape as the Lowell Railroad bot- 
tle in February AntTIQuEs with cornucopia on one side and 
eagle on other; color, light green, sheared neck, pontil. 

(c) A lithograph of Mount Vernon entitled Virginia, Mount Ver- 
non, and Lith. by E. Sachse & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


(a) This angel mark generally indicates European pewter. Yours 
is probably German in view of the maker’s name and the in- 
dication Feinzinn, whichm eans high grade pewter, in which 
the tin content is high and the lead content very low. 

(4) This bottle is illustrated and mentioned as by an unknown 
maker in Van Rensselaer’s Check List of Bottles and Flasks. 

(c) Sachse & Co. are not mentioned in any of the early works on 
lithography. Can any reader help in their identification? 

66. C.M. W., New York, says: “Will you please furnish me with what 
you have in the way of articles or references to inkhorns and tin- 
derboxes?” 

The Editor can find no mention of inkhorns in any of the books 
for collectors. Tinderboxes are treated at some length in Bye- 
paths in Curio Collecting, Arthur Hayden (Fisher Unwin, London, 
1919), pp. 86-92, and in Chats on Household Curios, F. W. Bur- 
gess (F. A. Stokes, New York, 1914) pp. 39-41. 

67. E. M. C., Connecticut, asks for date of a mahogany mantel clock, 
lancet shaped, marked Allan & Caithness, London. 

George Allan was a clockmaker in London from 1760 to 1783, 
when the firm became Allan & Clements and moved to 119 New 
Bond Street; in 1798 John Allan was the firm name, and in 1800 
the firm became Allan & Caithness, which name was retained 
until 1805. (Britten, Old Clocks and Their Makers). 

68. E.N. D., Maryland, asks: “Do any readers of ANTIQUES know of a 
cabinet maker whose label on an unusually graceful and beautiful 
desk and work table reads as follows:— 

“<N, Allison’s 
Cabinet and Upholstery Furniture Warehouse 
No. 46, & 48 Vesey Street 
Furniture of various kinds warranted. Sold 
on liberal terms. All orders thankfully 
received and punctually executed. 
New York May 1817” 

69. T. J. V., Zilinois, wishes information on: 

(a) Mitchell and Rammelsberg, Makers, 23 & 25 East 2nd Street, 
Cincinnati, furniture makers. 

(4) A banjo clock with picture of Merchant’s Exchange in Phila- 
delphia (drawing enclosed). 

(c) Charles Kirk of Bristol, Conn., clock manufaéturer. 

(2) A London engraver. 

(¢) Maker of Staffordshire ware marked “T.” 

(f) Jabez Vodrey who came to America in 1827 and manufactured 
Rockingham ware. 

(2) Mitchell and Rammelsberg were a firm of furniture manu- 
facturers who began work in 1836 and continued until the 
year 1880. The firm was made up of two members, Robert 
Mitchell and Oscar Rammelsberg. On the death of Mr. Ram- 
melsberg in 1880 the firm changed its name to the Robert 





C. F: LUBBEE & Co. 
Booksellers and Appraisers 


(Book Auctioneers for Over Forty Years) 
3 HAMILTON PLACE, ROOMS 214-21 6 
BOSTON 


Specialists in Early Western Travels and Voyages, Indian 
History, American Revolution, Naval History and 
Biography, South Sea Voyages, Whaling, 

Early New England Town Histories 
and Genealogies, etc. 


Large or small lots of books purchased for cash. 
Appraisals made for probate, income tax or insurance. 
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MRS. HINDLE’S SHOP 
BITTER-SWEET SHOP 
ALLANTUS TEA ROOM 


LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO. 


(Formerly with M. Stack & Co.) 


We have the Largest and Most Complete Stock of 
eAntiques in (hicago 


AND THE MIDDLE WEST | 
(Consisting of Early American, English, Italian and 
French periods of Dining, Bedroom, and Living Room 
Furniture se Pewter, Glass, Bric-a-brac, Andirons, 


Staffordshire, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, Lamps, Etc. 
Expert Refinishing and Restoring. Inspection cordially Invited. 
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I Have ReEcentTLy ACQUIRED 


The Old Tuckerman House 


WHERE I WILL DISPLAY MY 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


The collection includes a 


Varied assortment of furniture in Pine, MApLe and 
Manocany. Mrrrors, Ciocks, CHINTZES, ETC. 


F.C. POOLE 
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ANTIQUES 


, LARGEST COLLECTION OF 
Early Colonial Furniture, (urtos,ete. 
in CENTRAL NEW YORK 


Our buyers comb every part of this early settled Indian 
country — the FINGER LAKES REGION. 
Write us what you are searching for. 
' Better yet—drop in here when touring through Auburn. 


The ANTIQUE SHops of 
The H.R. WAIT CO. 


24-26 (lark Street Ausurn, New York 


SOUTH SUDBURY 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


Boston-NEw YorkK STATE Roapb 
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SOMETHING FOR 


DEALER :: COLLECTOR 


Just as released by 
Some Otp New ENGLAND Family 


eA Shop 


with thousands of things 


Rare SPECIMENS for CoLLECTORS 
Usgrut Articuiss for the Home 
It would please us greatly to have you visit our shop 
ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


PHILADELPHIA 


MUSEUM :: 





1724 CHESTNUT STREET 
Locust 3981 


ANTIQUE POST BEDS 


CORRECTLY FITTED WITH 


Box Springs & -Mattresses 


O= special box spring comes to outer edge of side rail and 
only two inches above the rail, cut out corner for foot post. 
No support irons required. We have fitted hundreds of beds 
with springs and mattresses— we know how to fit yours. 
Measure the length of side rail, the length of end rail and give 
square of foot post. Enclose check with order and we ship 
within six days. 


Special Box Spring, $30. Silk Floss Mattress, $27 
Davis ANTIQUE SHOP, Lyme, (Conn. 








Mitchell Furniture Company, and began the manufacture of 
bank fixtures and interior woodwork, gradually discontinuin 
cabinet making. The firm is still in existence in Cincinagil 
according to information supplied by Messrs. P. Zimmerman 
& Sons of that city. 

(4) The clock is probably a Forestville clock, made by the Forest. 
ville Mfg. Co. of Bristol, Conn., which was active in 1830, 

(c) Charles Kirk was in Bristol, Conn., in 1823, and later worked 
for George Mitchell, 1827-40. 

(d) The name seems not sufficiently legible for certain identifica. 
tion. 

(e) The maker who used this mark is uncertain. It has been found 
on ware very similar to that made by Wedgwood. 

(f) Jabez Vodrey came to America in 1827 and built and operated 
a pottery at Pittsburgh. In 1839, when James Clews discon 
tinued the Indiana Pottery Company at Troy, Ind., Jabez 
Vodrey took charge of the company, and ran it until 1846 
when, from lack of labor and capital, it was abandoned, 
Jabez Vodrey then began business with a Mr. Woodward in 
East Liverpool, Ohio (1848), but the factory was burned 
down in March, 1849. It was rebuilt with the help of John S, 
and James Blakely and Richard Booth under the name of 
Woodward, Blakely & Company. Their products were yellow 
ware and Rockingham ware, the firm being one of the largest 
in East Liverpool. During the financial panic of 1857 the 
firm failed. (Barber, Pottery and Porcelain of the United 
States.) 

7o. F.G.L., New Hampshire, asks for dates of Morey and Ober, Boston, 

whose name is on a pewter teapot in her possession. 

Morey and Ober were manufacturersof Britannia ware at 5 and 7 
Haverhill Street, Boston, in 1852, 1853, 1854. The firm was made 
up of David B. Morey and R. H. Ober. In 1855 the firm changed 
its name to Morey, Ober & Company, and in 1857 to Morey and 
Smith, thus dating the teapot within three years. 

71. B.H.S., Massachusetts, wants information on the dates of Thomas 
Western, London and New York, whose name occurs on a Hepple- 
white-style piano. 

This is another case calling for first aid from some well informed 
reader of ANTIQUES. 

72. F.H. B. Ohio would like information on the following matter: 

Bass Otis, (1784-1861), American painter, was accustomed to 
list in a memorandum book, many, if not all, the portraits and en- 
gravings he made, with entries of prices received for his work. 
This book was sold at Henkel’s auction rooms in Philadelphia, 
April 13th or 14th, 1916. The name of the present owner of this 
book is desired in order that inquiry may be made of him as to the 
listing therein of a painting attributed to be a portrait of Felicia 
Hemans. 





Bohemian Glass 
(Continued from page 261) 

and drinking glasses, although such pieces seem to have 
been in the majority. The table service of that day was 
occasionally enriched with jugs and sugar-bowls, spoon- 
holders and platters. Quite a number of cologne bottles, 
rouge and powder containers were made for the dressing- 
table of the fashionable dame. These were usually pink in 
color, with gold tracery, and were highly thought of as wed- 
ding gifts by our great grandmothers. The tall goblet-like 
stands with colors likewise added much to the fame of 
Bohemian glass. Bohemian glass vases are in a group by 
themselves. It is a red-letter day when the collector finds a 
really good one. And the lamps! A combination of beauty 
and utility is shown in the illustration (Figure 7). The color 
is a clear, intense sapphire, the base and stem are sharply 
cut, and geometrically accurate circles are cut through into 
the clear crystal. 

The pair of vases, the Horns of Plenty are in the desired 
shade of pigeon-blood ruby. The base is of clear crystal, 
heavily banded. 

The pair of drinking goblets are colored throughoutarich 
blue, showing a riot of sapphire when held in a ray of 
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light. (Figure 7). They are heavy, the edges of the base and 
rim are sharply cut, and the sides of the cup are deeply 
fluted. The decoration consists of arabesque incrustations 
of leaf gold. These goblets represent one of the distiné 
types of Bohemian glass. In addition to offering a good 
example of the glass colored throughout in the making, 
they display the characteristics of old glass. The base is 
larger in proportion to the bowl or cup than in recent glass. 
It is also hollow, and there occurs the little spacé known 
as the teardrop, in the stem. Really a slight imperfection, 
it is a means of determining age. The punty-rod scar is 
faintly discernible also. These pieces were made in Prague 
and may date from the seventeen hundreds. 


The pair of decanters shown are exceedingly slender, a 
distinguishing characteristic, and are used here to illustrate 
a suggestive fact. They have been mates for many a long 
day, and if they should change hands in the future the 
new owner could be assured they are absolutely the real 
thing, for the first three discs on the neck of one are 
slightly oval instead of circular, and the rim of one is 
deeper, leaving room for one less disc. It is impossible for 
the human hand to make two things absolutely alike. The 
difference in this pair of decanters is almost flagrant. So, 
too, in the horns of plenty the cutting begins a trifle nearer 
the end in one. The discs in this example are approximately 
mathematically perfect; and this perfection of workman- 
ship constitutes one of its beauties for those who have 
eyes to see. 

The tall and slender tankard and the goblet in white form 
a study for the collector. They are exquisite even to the 
casual observer who cares little for decorated glass. The 
overlay of opaque white is deeper than the flawless crystal 
of the tankard proper. Save for the sense of touch, one 
would scarcely know that the crystal was there under its 
gorgeous fretwork of snow. Three cutting depths are 
readily distinguishable. The lightest forms the bloom on 
the bunch of grapes. Then the grape leaves with the veins, 
simulating nature’s own, stand out from a banded back- 
ground of semi-opaque frosted white, and the deep cutting 
into the clear crystal on the base, neck, and handle. Family 
history relates that upward of three-quarters of a century 
ago two of these sets were brought to America, the one 
photographed being for a member of the Middleton family 
of Maryland. The other set has disappeared. The present 
representatives of the Middleton family, who own the tank- 
“a and goblet, have kindly permitted the photograph to 

e made. 


Obviously, in the nature of its material, antique Bo- 
hemian glass in America is lessening in quantity day by 
day; but still, if one wanders far from the highways or in 
the old parts of the cities where once fashion reigned, only 
to move when the vogue for everything new swept our 
country, one finds charming bits left behind, even perhaps 
given away to the unappreciative. And often in the lonely 
bigness of our great cities, the parting with these old 
treasures is the first sacrifice made to appease the howling 
of the wolf when fortune changes. 


A thing of beauty that has weathered the vicissitudes of 
this mortal life for a hundred years, or for but half that 
Period, claims our admiration in far greater degree than 
one, equally beautiful, that was made yesterday to be 
matched: by another one like it today and tomorrow. So 
with Bohemian glass, its color attracts us, its varied designs 
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22-24 Nortu Water St., ACew Bedford, Mass. 
Located diagonally across from the Whaling Museum 
ANTIQUES—colored and clear 
Glass Tableware, Goblets, Sauce Dishes, Plates, Compotes, both large 
and small, etc.; Sandwich Glass Lamps, large variety; Cup-Plates, genu- 
ine old ones; Andirons, both iron and brass; Tables of all kinds, including 
two small Taverns; Bureaux; Chests of Drawers; Secretaries; Bottles, 
large and small; in fact, almost anything in the line of antiques can be 

found in my shop. 
ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Hircucock BEncuH or SETTEE. iron handle terminating in rat tail. 
SANDwIcuH SLEIGH SALT, cobalt blue. Pair Canary YELLOW SANDWICH 
SaNnDwWIcH SuGaR Bow. AND CREAM- Sats. 
ER, peacock feather, rare ones. Pair Larce Paintincs, flowers in 
Warmimc Pay, early, with wrought urns, very old and desirable. 


W. W. BENNETT, Proprietor 


ANTIQUES 


Fitstorical and Old Blue (hina, 
Glass, (up Plates, 
Ornaments, Etc. 


MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER 
260 Brow Street, East ProvipEncez,R.I. 
Telephone, East Providence 130-R 


J. Ss METCALFE 


Antiques, Furniture 


Works of Art, Etc. 








COR. FEDERAL AND NORTH 
STREETS 


SALEM, MASS. 








May BE ENTITLED To a 


Coat or Arms 
Our complete indices of Colonial-Ameri- 
can, British, and European records, en- 
ables us to furnish you with correct 
ys copies of Heraldic paintings, seals, or 
Fat “%-\ note-paper dies, of Crests and Arms. 


Your Name or eAncestry 
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ja P You are offered the services of renowned 
Scottish engravers, artists, and book- 
plate designers, patronized by Royalty; 
also the services of equally artistic Am- 
erican craftsmen in Heraldic work. 


ALL RESEARCHES ARE GRATIS TO PATRONS 


You assume no obligations in writing for details 
FOREST WHEATON 
“VENUE. JOHN WILLIAM JAMESON ‘TrLINoIs 
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Hartow & HowLaND 


282 DARTMOUTH STREET, BOSTON 


Rare examples of Encuisu, Irtsu and 
AMERICAN GLASs 
Map_Le FurnITURE SHEFFIELD PLaTE CHINA 
WE SHALL OPEN 
Tue Duxsury SuHop about “fune ist 


COLONIAL LIGHTING 


By ArTHUR H. Haywarpb 


A History oF THE DEVELOPMENT oF LicHTING DEVICES IN AMERICA 
Illustrated with 114 half-tone plates showing over 400 specimens. 





Ready early in Fune. Price, $5.00 


Special Edition of 110 copies printed on Arches handmade 
paper, bound in Japanese vellum, $25.00 per copy. 
Advance subscriptions solicited. 


PUBLISHED BY 
B. J. BRIMMER COMPANY 


79 MYRTLE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Be ASSES 
Old caidas 


Our reproductions are most carefully made. 
We specialize in matching and repairing 


old brasses under old time processes. 
Samples sent. Prices moderate 


Correspondence invited 


A. H. EATON, (ollinsville, (Conn. 











On view at all times, a large 
collection of fine 


HOOKED RUGS 


in a great variety of colors 
and designs. 

Dealers alive to the increased 
interest in hooked rugs and the 
expanding market will write for 
my list at once or ask me to ship 
on approval. 

A few very choice rugs for collectors’ 
trade only. 


L. DAVID 


147 CHARLES STREET, BosTon 














suggest associations distant enough to have some flavor of 
enchantment, but not so remote as to be beyond our 
understanding. 








The Lesser Cabinet Woods 


(Continued from page 270) 

explains a hybrid Elizabethan piece like the buffet, shown in 
Figure 2, an exceptional and freak production, due, probably 
not to the cabinet maker’s perversity, but to his painstaking fe 
fort—with insufficient material—to turn out a walnut Piece for 
some customer who wished to vie with the contemporary nobles 
in their possession of imported walnut furniture. Finally, at the 
end of the eighteenth century, when foreign trade had become a 
progressive and expanding activity, satinwood, which was 
brought from the far Indies, was so costly a material that the de. 
mand for it was met partly by imitations in birch and partly by 
“japanned” and even grained softwood. 

Another consideration which has been mentioned, is the suit. 
ability of the various woods for constructional purposes. The use 
of beech for the rails of chairs and settees is one instance. Oak 
carcases for the best of the walnut and mahogany veneered fur- 
niture, and mahogany as the foundation for the superfine satin- 
wood pieces, may also be presented in evidence of this desire to 
employ, whenever possible, the best material for the particular 
purpose. And, above all, the widely differing opportunities of the 
fashionable cabinet-maker in London or the big towns, with their 
available supplies of the rarest and most favoured woods, must 
not be forgotten, compared to those of the small country joiner, 
who turned out plain furniture for the surrounding populace and 
occasionally essayed with inferior local material to copy some 
high-grade piece that he may have been called in to repair at the 
big mansion in his district. 

Despite the numerous instances in which the lesser woods were 
brought into combination with the more expensive ones in the 
making of furniture, it is impossible to avoid the feeling that the 
old English cabinet makers had a lurking preference for straight- 
forward construction in a single wood. Substitutes for the rare 
timbers he occasionally used, imitations he resorted to when com- 
pelled, and economical combinations he adopted to meet his cus- 
tomers’ means: but the quantity of “‘straight-run” oak furniture, 
of excellent workmanship and fine finish, produced even during 
the last half of the eighteenth century, perhaps expresses best his 
desire to produce a sound, solid article, whose honest purpose 
could not be impeached. His dislike for mixed materials in his fur- 
niture appears to have been as pronounced as for “made” dishes 
in his food; and to this trait in his character may be attributed 
much of the admiration and esteem that his surviving work excites 
in the minds of educated and artistic people today. 





Samplers in Our Alley 
(Continued from page 274) : 
Finally the despairing auctioneer complainingly inquired, 
“Ladies, ladies, why wil/ you stand when you can set for 
five cents?” 

At this same sale I bid in a dainty little low four-post 
bed, with a delicate urn finishing each of the posts. Com- 
petition had made me pay well for this rather unusual 
piece, and I felt rather extravagant when chairs were 
bringing but five cents. Eventually, however, I decided 
that it was worth more to “lay” than to “set,” and so had 
no further qualms of conscience. 

It must have been at this auction sale that I acquired 
the little sampler with the thoughtful and moral lines— 

“Religion, what treasures untold, 
Reside in this heavenly word. 
More precious than silver or gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford.” 
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The name of the young philosopher is Eliza Jane Wood 
and she worked her age on it as that of four years! There 
‘s no date, but the sampler is worn, and thin, and faded, 
as must also have become poor little Eliza Jane before her 
time, forced to perfect herself in such work at such a tender 
age. (Fig. 7:) 

One especially large and finely worked sampler (Fig. 8) 
represents a huge memorial urn surmounted with branches 
of weeping willow, and on this canvas has poor little Ann 
Lynch, aged twelve, been forced to embroider her own 
obituary, in 1834. The stern instructress who selected these 
lugubrious lines was less learned in spelling lore than 
teachers are supposed to be, for she allows Ann to start 
off most carelessly. 

“This nedle work my friends may see 
When they no more can look on me. 
In yonder grave perhaps i'll lay, 
When they will drop A tear and say 
This work by Ann once was done, 
She’s now from us forever gone, 
Lord give me grace that when IJ die 
My soul may soar to Christ on high.” 





My own grandmother’s sampler, worked in Horsham, 
Bucks County, Penna., just one hundred years ago, hangs 
among these canvases from many countries, and she ad- 
monishes the gay children severely—she herself having 
reached the mature age of thirteen— 

“Youth though yet no losses grieve you 
Gay in health and many a grace 
Let not cloudless skies deceive you 
Summer gives to autumn place.” 
Another disciple of “‘preparedness”’! To this mournful pre- 
di@ion she has put additional work, in an imposing four 
storied brick house with substantial chimnies at either 
end, and birds larger than the house itself comfortably 
perched on each chimney. 

The pathetic efforts of Caroline Mason of Boston in 
1834, to give satisfaction to her parents, might well be 
copied by the youth of today. She evidently was of serious 
intent, no animals or birds enliven her sampler, but in a 
wreath of delicate hued flowers, she works. 

“While I in marking do excel 
Teach me to read and handsome spell. 
That I may give my parents pleasure 

By laying up a store of treasure.” 
She sounds so docile and obedient, far different from the 
young child whose sampler was exhibited in New York 
this winter, and who worked on it evidently in anything 
but an angelic mood, and yet duly impressed with the 
horrors of eternal punishment. 


“If I continue to rebel 
My end I fear will be in hell.” 


I may perhaps bring these ramblings in our alley (rambling 
in a double sense of the word) to a close, by quoting the 
lines on a sampler belonging to a friend, whose great- 
grandmother worked it towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. It seems so up to date in application to motor 
cars, aeroplanes, and the dangers that lurk around us un- 
foreseen in these strenuous twentieth century days: 
“You must not be too happy or gay 
You must not be too cheerful or bright 
Lest death should soon haste you away 
Or some dreadful accident smite.” 








eMaster (Craftsman 
For | ™ es 1 On Sale 


Wedding Gifts at the Society 
a collection of of 
Old fashioned Arts and Crafts 
Trays 9 Park Street 
Redecorated = Boston 


Old fashioned trays restored; old designs reproduced 
Studio: GRraFTON, Mass. 





YE BRADFORD ARMS 
Antique Shop 


Luncheon, Tea and Dinner 


$9 Court STREET, PLtymMoutu, Mass. 
Telephone PiyMoutu 446 


Conveniently located adjacent to all historical points, with a 
special appeal to tourists who enjoy home cooking. 





William K. Mackay Company 


cAuctioneers S Appraisers 


NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 
7 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON 


(One minute from Park St.) TEtepHone, Congress 1593 


(olleétions of Antiques and all kinds of household 


furnishings solicited for sale at auction or bought 
outright for cash. Catalogue saies a special- 
ty. Appraisals for inheritance tax, 
insurance, and other purposes. 


Some choice antiques always on exhibition and for sale 


Fuller Homestead 


Hancock VILLAGE New HampsHIRE 


TELEPHONE HANCOCK N. H. 39-2 





OPEN JuNE IST 


ANTIQUES 


Early eAmerican Furniture 


Glass &S (hina 
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Y* Old® Curtostty Shop 
(Occupies an entire building) 


Genuine ANTIQUES, OLD Giass, CHINA, SHAWLS 
AND Rucs, Potrery, FURNITURE 


Special attention given to Mail Orders. Drawings submitted. Open year round 


Joun C. Granam, 17LyndeStreet,Salem, Mass. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION _ 


WILLIAM B. McCarruy 
ANTIQUES 


30 Hous Street, Boston 
Telephone, BEACH 4517 





MABEL K. ROGERS 


An odd, interesting shop with a small but choice collection of antiques 


Fewelry , Pottery and General Line 


Shop: 109 WATERMAN St. 


Residence: 127 WATERMAN ST. 
Provipence, R. I. 


PHONE ANGELL 2234 


On Route 3 via Waterman Street to Boston or the Cape. 





Y E S gg E R DAY fey eM mon of rareold 

: views of New York fifty years 
4 O D AY 1m O F D ago. Seventy-two black and white 
NEW YORK @se 


pictures, twenty-six in colors, Size, 
By 


9 x 12, cloth binding. Price, $5.00, 
Henry Co.iins Brown 





We invite collectors and those interested in antiques 
with a view to furnishing the home to visit our CHARLES 
STREET STORE. They will find an especially large 
assortment of glass, besides furniture, ship models, prints, 
and paintings. 

THE MAINE ANTIQUE SHOP 


42 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON 


VALENTINE’S Manual 
Publishers 

15 East goth Street, NEW YORK 

When in Los Angeles, California 
9 e 
M. A. Loose’s Antique Shop 
At 2904-06 Los FE.iz BouLevarp 
Mail address, Lock Box 6, Glendale, California Telephone, Lincoln 2828 


Welcomes Uisitors , Collectors , Dealers 


EXPERT RE-FINISHING, REPAIRING AND DECORATING 
On the Main Highway between Hollywood and Pasadena 





eAUTHENTIC cANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 


Hookep Ruas, Grass, Cu1na, PEwTER, FLASKS 
Out-of-town Orders promptly attended to 


The Navan SHOP, 13 €ast 8thStreet, N.Y. (ity 
When in PHILADELPHIA 


call at 


OSBORN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Old Glass, (hina, Pewter, Etc. 
1026 PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 
E. M. HOWE CO. 
62 NORTH MAIN STREET 3: IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 
Early American Furniture 


SERPENTINE AND SWELL-FronT Bureaus :: Curry MAPLE 
CueEsTt On FRAME :: HEPPLEWHITE CARD TABLES, mahog- 
any,with inlay :: SatINwoop SEwINnc TaBLE :: EARLY 
WINDsoR AND BANISTER-BACK Cuairs, Efc. 


WANT TO BUY ANTIQUES 


Before selling yours see me. First or last is immaterial; 
but see me without fail. 


DANIEL F. 


(Telephone) 











MAGNER 


Fountain Square Hingham, Mass. 


When in (oncord, New Hampshire 


Maat DK RBY?’S master 
High Grade Antiques 


Op FuRNITURE ¢# #« GULass 





CHINA 


me WILLIAM W. SPRAGUE 
| @ M. S. SIMCOE, Successor 


2I BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 






| We decorate chairs and trays, 
_ regild mirrors, paint dials and 
"| glass panels forclocks and mirrors 


rr ere recites oe 





Residence, 170 Kine Street 
Back of Strong Theatre 


GENERAL LINE oF ANTIQUES 
APPRAISER 


The EVERETT ANTIQUE SHOP 
Open all Year Round 
W. C. EVERETT, Proprietor 


161 South Winooski Avenue BuRLINGTON, VERMONT 
Puone, 1746-J 








P. M. & E. M. McLAUGHLIN CO. 
Gilders 


COLONIAL MIRROR FRAMES RE-GILDED 
OIL PAINTINGS RE-LINED & RESTORED 


Banjo Clock Frames and Brackets in stock and made to order 


Sixty-four PEMBERTON SQUARE, Boston 
Telephone Haymarket 978 


Fancher’ s (olontal Shop 


In THE Historicat Otp Vittace oF Goshen, N.Y. 
Fifty-four miles from New York City on the Trunk-line State Road 
to Buffalo you will find an excellent collection of antiques, possibly 
not more than anywhere else but just as many and just as good. 


BEEN SELLiNG ANTIQUES 
SINCE 1901 





Every1rHING GUARANTEED 
GENUINELY OLD 


eA ntigue Furniture and Furnishings 


for country and shore homes including painted 
and curly maple pieces, glassware, lamps. 
pewter and andirons. 


A. E. CARROLL 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


—— as 


+F 





735 MAIN STREET 
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WALLACE NUTTING 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


R. NUTTING will buy the following \ittle chest-on-frame; a court cupboard with 
articles: A very heavy Brewster Chair the upper portion splayed; a six back chair; 
(a light one would not be considered); very a carved spoon rack; a cabinet of oak with 
unusual American iron hinges or latches; a drawers inside the doors. 
Att Tue Asove Must BE AMERICAN 


Wattace Nuttine Co.tection in the rear of his home premises is freely open to the public every week day. 
Nothing will be sold and we wish to buy nothing except as above stated. 








































“i BOTs: 








ions old original “banjo” clocks, 
made by the famous Willards of 
Roxbury, are now revived in excel- 
lent modern reproductions. Illustra- 
tion shows excellent example of repro- 
duction of this historic type of clock, 
prized for accurate timekeeping and 
beautiful Colonial appearance. 
+ 

INEST Waltham weight-driven 

movements—hand-finished cases, 
either plain mahogany or mahogany 
inlaid with tulip wood or dull gold 
leaf. Top ornament either gold eagle ee A SS 
or Colonial brass spire. AMERICAN SHERATON SIDEBOARD, Bow CENTER 


. in rich Curly Maple, a Unique Specimen. Original Condition. 
Height, 5 feet. Length, 6 feet 





Prices: 
Choice Examples of Early American Furniture, 
5 @O Clocks and Mirrors. Rare Lowestoft China and 
speainstaciemaaalicn' scone other objects of interest to the Collector 
ANSONIA - - - $12.50 up 
WALTHAM - - $75.00u 
eit The COLONY SHOPS 
ANTIQUES 
‘ia & 1993 397 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Fewelers for over 100 years GINSBURG ¢3 LEVY 


24 WINTER St., Boston 








Old Stamps Wanted 


Large and small lots of old U. S. and foreign stamps bought for cash. 


Revenue and entire envelopes with stamps espe- F. &€. Atwood 


cially wanted. Book colleétions also purchased. 68'3 Atlantic Avian 


Write me what you have or send by mail registered Boston 
and best cash offer will be submitted. prey ree erage os 
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WROUGHT BRASSES 
For highboys, lowboys, desks, chests of draw- 
ers, etc., are perfect copies of the best origi- 
nals in detail, design, workmanship and color 
and cannot be distinguished from the genuine. 
We make, match, repair or copy anything. 
One piece or a thousand. 


ONS, -Malvern ( 


HAND 








Chester 
County 


) Penna. 


WM. BALL & S 





The Handicraft Shop of Olivia 
Olivia Linens; Old Sampler Designs; Cross-Stitch 
Patterns; Footstool Tops; Applique Patchwork cut 
and basted, or finished; Old and new Hooked and 
Braided Rugs; Tufted and knotted Bedspreads; Hand 
woven Rugs, Scarfs, Bags, Pillows, Etc. . 


Antique Furniture and Glass 


firs. ZL. A. Cernon, 72 West Putnam Ave., GREENWICH, Conn, 
Send references for goods on approval. (Boston Post Road) 








Telephone, HaYMARKET 1751 M. WesseEr, Manager 


New England Antique Shop 


(Under new management) 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


HOOKED RUGS A SPECIALTY 


32 CHARLES STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Mallory’s Antique Shop 


1125 (hapel Street, New Haven, (Conn. 
Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass Goods 
All kinds Colonial Relics, Embroideries, Laces 


Jewelry, Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 
All of Our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely Old 





Of Interest to (olleétors and ‘Dealers: 


HOSE in search of antiques who are planning to visit New England this 

spring and summer will do well to get in touch with me. I know of more 
than 200 antique shops and places of antique interest within a radius of 150 
miles of Boston. This knowledge and my car are at your service at very 
reasonable rates. Write for rates and dates open. 


Joun E. Suttivan, 32 Sudan St., Dorchester, Mass. 


TELEPHONE COLUMBIA 9003-R 


PERSONALLY ACQUIRED ANTIQUES 


From the Early Settlements of New England 
Furniture, China, Glass, Cup-plates, Lamps, Candlesticks 
Flasks, Pitchers, Jugs, Homespun Coverlets 
Copperplate Chintzes 


E. A. WIGGIN 


Opposit 
350 STATE STREET pote] Rockingham PORTSMOUTH, N. H, 





«Marblehead, Massachusetts 
ANTIQUES of AMERICA 


at our home on Training Field Hill 
and the Workshop of Little Harbor 


ANTIQUES 


We buy antiques of all kinds—OLD GOLD, SILVER, BROKEN 
JEWELRY anv DIAMONDS 


Parcel post packages paid for on same day received 


PHILA. ANTIQUE COMPANY 





H. M. SPRIGINGS ROY WILLIAMS 633 CHESTNUT ST. Established 1866 PHILA., PA. 
FRANK GARDNER HALE EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
JEWELRY ENAMELS ee aaey our <eiks worth maple carted splat rece betes cheden CharT ana EE 


The Studio Shop 


Fine Old Furniture, China, Pewter, Glass, Silver, and Many Other Things 
Designs and Estimates given for the resetting of old jewelry 
2 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, DEWEY 1522M 


farm-house cupboard; set of stencil chairs; pair of foot stools; Lowestoft tea pot, bowl, mug, 
and unusual fruit dish; pink lustre plates; rare gold lustre pitcher; set of eight cup plates (p. 46H 
15 ‘Sandwich Glass’’ by Lenore Wheeler Williams); also other fine pieces of furniture, Sand. 
wich and New England pressed glass, pewter, Sheffield plate, Tole ware, and china. 


JANE WHITE LONSDALE 


256 LExINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY Murray Hill 2991 
NEAR 35TH STREET Spring 7315 





ODD OLD BITS at the SHOP of 
WILLET SEAMAN 


Glass Chickens :: Curious plaster animals and birds from Pennsy]- 
vania :: Clay pots and mugs of rural origin :: Unusual bottles and 
flasks :: Unexpected furniture and ornaments :: Sandwich Glass. 


(ikghone: |) New York City 


574 Lexington Avenue 


Laces Objects d Art 
fAme. €. Tourison 


English, French and American Antiques 


58 Garden Street HartrorD, Conn. 





H. SACKS & SONS 


62-64 HarvarD STREET, BROOKLINE, Mass. 
TELEPHONE, BROOKLINE 865 


eAntique Furniture « Brass 
Antiques Restored 


AT THE SIGN OF THE LINEN WHEEL 
Of Special Interest 


Sheraton bureaus, swell and straight front; beautiful curly 
maple, carved four-post beds; Dutch table, tavern table; 
Windsor chairs, secretaries, €? many other interesting things. 


C. A. MACALISTER, Hillsboro, N.H. __ 





THE WITCH HOUSE 
cAt Salem, Mass. 


A shabby shop filled with treasures for 
the collector in search of anything old. 


Grace ATKINSON, Prop. 





HOW TO DOUBLE the 
VALUE7 ANTIQUES 


Have them Repaired by F. NOBLE CO., Repairers of Cuina, Guass, Ivory, Ere. 
Lost Parts REPLACED. Vases MountTep INTO Lamps. 
Antiques Sold at Low Prices: Lowestort, Silver & Copper Lustre, 
F. NOBLE CO. eeneriest ine 126 LexinoTon AVE. 
EST. 30 YEARS Telephone Madison Sq. 2304 NEW YORK ___ 
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Fust ‘kecetved 


eA number of fine 
old gilt Window 
Cornices to be sold 
at most reasonable 


prices 


Further information 
upon request 


: 
Georce W. Reynoevs 


1742 M Srrzezt, N.W. 
Washington,D. (. 


cArt Treasures 


Antiques 





James Curran 
1625 Pine Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


? 


Genuine Antiques 


Furniture, China 
Silver and Glass. 
Andirons, Fenders 
Franklin Stoves 
Old Philadelphia 
Wood & Marble 
Mantels 


Antiques 


TRENTON 
New Fersey 
7 


E have on display in our Show 
Rooms and Art Galleries the most 
comprehensive collection of Antiques 


in the State of New Jersey—which can be 
inspected or purchased at 


Private Sale 


R*« judgment backed by 35 years of 







experience in this business assures 

connoisseurs and collectors on tour 
thru this historical city of an unusual oppor- 
tunity of viewing some worthy specimens in 
furniture, bric-a-brac, engravings, etc. There 
are Mahogany and Walnut Highboys, Empire 
and Colonial Chests of drawers, Bookcase- 
Secretaries, Martha Washington Sewin 
Tables, Windsor Chairs, old Gateleg Table 
(18th century), Colonial Mirrors, Ladder-back 
Rockers, Candelabras, Sandwich glass, Lustre 
pieces in Pitchers, Cups and Saucers, Sheraton 
Sideboard, etc. 


IMPORTANT 


We are specializing in Oriental Rugs 
and have on hand a wonder ful variety of 
the best weaves in sizes ranging from the 
smallest to the largest. 














¥ 
REIDS 
Antique &§ Art Galleries 


27-29 AQ. Warren Street 
32-34 (hancery Lane 


TRENTON # NEW JERSEY 


H. M. REID, Auctioneer 



















Blue Hen Antique Shop 


MRS. PERRY D. THOMPSON 


Harrison STREET, LOWELL, Mass. 


Open afternoons from 2 until4 Other hours by appointment 
TELEPHONE, Lowell 2780 








SIDNEY K. POWELL 
The Quaintest Antique Shop in New York (ity 
Hooked Rugs, Furniture, Mirrors, China 

Early Glass and Silver 


17 East E1iGHTH STREET Telephone 


STUYVESANT 4804 





The JOHN Hicks Howsg, 1762 


at 64 DunsTER STREET, wear 


Harvard Square, (ambridge 


is now open for inspection. An historic Colonial homestead re- 
Stored; its old wall-papers remade by hand; its furnishings 
the simple articles of the period. Some of these are for sale. 
Here, too, is carried on, as a specialty, the correct re- 
decoration of Hitchcock stencilled chairs and 18th century 
Sheraton painted furniture. 
Visitors at all times welcome 


ESTHER-STEVENS FRASER 


Telephone, UNIVERSITY 3395-J 


This Artistic Door Knocker 


7 he an example of the beautiful and graceful lines 
which characterize much of the finest work devel- 
oped in the early period of the Italian Renaissance. 
Made of solid brass, perfectly molded, and skillfully 
hand chased, this elaborate knocker is faithfully repro- 
duced from the masterpiece made famous by the 
traditional artistic skill of ancient Italy. 
Artbrass Knockers include so large a variety 
of designs of various periods that selections can 
be made to harmonize with any type of archi- 
tecture or hardware. 


Send for free Door Knocker booklet illus- 
trating fifty-four famous historic designs. 


ArT Brass Company, Inc. 
(Dept. A-7) 
299 East 134th Street New York 


Also makers of the Famous SAN-O-L.A Bath Room 


Accessories 








Sent prepaid to any address 
upon receipt of price. 


THE FRANCIS NYE HOUSR 


Marion Roap, MatrapotsetT, Mass. 
Main Road to Cape Cod 


S. Evizapetu York Offers the Following: 


Drop-LeEAF TABLES CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS Also 
TILT-TOP se Rusu ‘cs GLASSWARE 
SERVING “ Hircucock se CHINA 
TAVERN “ BANNISTER “ Lamps 
Hurtcu ss CARVER “e Hookep Rugs 
CHAIR “c LaDDER-BACK “ CoveERLeETs 
PEMBROKE ‘“ WInDsoR ge Quitts 
DRESSING “c ARROW-BACK ss SHAWLS 


Fine line of Pewter, Brass, Copper and Silver, consisting of Lamps, Candle- 
Sticks, Basins, Beakers, Kettles, Spoons, Trays, Fruit Dishes, etc. 


Telephone Mattapoisett 143 


WOODMONT INN 


AND 


ANTIQUE SHOP 


Woodmont, (onnecticut 


TELEPHONE MILrorp 624-2 








A little out of the way but well worth 
traveling for. An excellent place to 
eat, a charming inn full of many old things. 


Visit us if you can; if not, write us about our collection. There are 
Windsor Chairs, Duncan Phyfe Drop-leaf Tables, Gate-leg Tables, 
Tavern Tables, Hepplewhite Drop-leaf Tables, Candle Stands, 
Lowboys, Chests and Cupboards, Old Iron, Sandwich Glass, 
Lowestoft, Lustre, Pewter, Baxter-Currier Prints. 





ALSOP and BISSELL 


Antique Furniture, Mrrors 
(hina and Glass 


MAIN STREET 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 





GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, VIOLAS, CELLOS 


Originals and (opies of the Old Masters 


MUSICIANS SUPPLY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
218 TREMONT STREET AND 60 LAGRANGE STREET 


Competently ‘Restored When Sold; 
Before That, in the Rough 


Antique furniture and wood work 
bought and sold. Your own antiques 
repaired and upholstered, matched 
if you wish. Special detail work. 


A. WILLIAMS 


62 Ossining Road, PLEASANTVILLE, NEw YORK 


TELEPHONE 2II 




























Some New eArrivals! 
$ 


TamBouR-FRONT SECRETARY, original con- 
dition. 

A Fine Cottection oF Map te Desks, all 
refinished and ready for use. 


Very Goop Banjo Cxock, original condition, 
pictures and bracket. 


Pair Extra Goop Maunocany INLAID 
KniFreE Boxes. 


Futt Suir oF Armor with shield, nicely en- 
graved and in excellent condition. 


Our assortment of furniture at this time is 
large and varied and we have a good col- 
lection of china, glass and bric-a-brac. 


+ 


BosTON ANTIQUE SHOP 


$9 Beacon STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Phone Haymarket 0259 





In BERKSHIRE, England 


About 30 miles from London (2 miles beyond Ascot) 


AN TIOUES 


American visitors and other Collectors 
of valuable Antique Furniture will find 


A SPLENDID COLLECTION AT 


7he Bracknell Galleries 


Established 1843 











(Lawrence’s Stores, Ltd.) 


including SOME RARE SPECIMEN PIECES of the 


Jacobean : Queen Anne: Chippendale 
& Sheraton Periods 


IN Oak, WALNuT, AND MAHOGANY 


Also several perfect pieces of 


OLD ENGLISH LACQUER 


GRANDFATHER CLock IN Oak, wITH CHIMES 
ditto In Watnut, Marquetry, and others 










Prices Strricrty REASONABLE AND WELL BELow Lonpon Basis 


This stock is well worth a visit of inspection 






Postal Address: 
Lawrence’s Stores, Ltd., Bracknell, Berks. 











The PLACE—Mrs. Helen M. Merrill 


1124 LoncMEaDow St. 


Longmeadow 


Massachusetts 
Telephone, RivER 7988w 


? 
Tra House 


CHICKEN €f WAFFLE 
LuncH 


FURNITURE, BRASSES, OLD GLASS 
OLD LACE, SHAWLS 





Antiques — 





For ANYTHING and EVERYTHING OLD 


VISIT 


THE eAntique SHOP 
MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 Kino STREET 
PotrsTown, PENNSYLVANIA 


Decorating and Historical (hina, Bottles, 
(Cup Plates, Glassware, Linens, 


(Currier Prints, (oins, etc. 


To Chonan Loffer: 


1. Expert judgment: based upon twenty years 
of experience in the handling of authentic an- 
tiques, numbering among my clients public 
museums and private collectors of the first 
rank, 


. Good taste: My stock, rigorously edited, of 
early American furniture, china, glass, silver, 
etc., expresses in an unusual degree the best 
taste of the periods. 


. Integrity: 1 offer satisfa@tory guarantees as 
to authenticity. I carry no reproductions, 
reconstructions or revamped pieces; no Vic- 
torian nor Empire pieces; nor any near-antiques 
whatsoever. 


. Values: My prices can not be matched by 
metropolitan or suburban dealers less favorably 
situated. 


. Accessibility: My shop is on the Boston 
Post Road, just beyond Norwalk, Conn., about 
40 miles out of New York. 


BERNSTEIN 
Authentic Antiques 


205 WESTPORT AVE., NORWALK, CONN. 





$295} 








FRED B. REYNOLDS, (v/lector @P Dealer | 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE : CHINA : GLASSWARE : PEWTER : SILVER 
: Stevens Corner, NORTH ANDOVER, -NMass. 


I, DECORATED PINE CHEST (7690-7770). The single half round mould- 
ing framing the drawers, the overhanging lid with end strips to prevent 
warping, the upper chest concealed behind two false drawers, the two 
lower drawers, the elaborate scroll and leaf decoration in red and black 
paint covering the entire front and sides, all mark this chest as a remark. 
ably rare and choice example of Pilgrim Century furniture. Missing handles 
skirt moulding and turnip feet easily restored. The case is in superb original 
condition. i 

II. TWO PEWTER WINE TANKARDS (prodadly Swiss) not a matched 
pair, but excellent decorative mates. Forms are unusually graceful and the 
curious bail handles with their elaborate bosses are particularly noteworthy, 
Few better examples of European pewter are to be encountered anywhere, 






















Cuest :: 34’ high; 35’’ wide 
TANKARDS :: about 12’ high over all 


CLARENCE H.ALLEN| ees 
SELECTED cANTIQUES : ~~ 
338 (Cumberland Ave., PortianD, MAINE 









Shown by appointment TELEPHONE, Lawrence, Mass., 4737R 




























TEA SET ' Old English 
lass ,Brass€&S China,(olonial& Antique Furniture by Wa. Grunpy, 1762-1768 
q 


The Mohawk Antique Shop GEORGE C. GEBELEIN 











P.§.3 Ss j 
J. DEMPSEY, Proprietor 79 CHESTNUT STREET Boston, Mass, 
SPRING STREET, WilliamStown, Mass. We repair and match old pieces. We execute commissions. 
INGLESIDE _  Marrington, England 
4 19 MINUTES FROM 23 MINUTES FROM 25 MINUTES FROM 
te MANCHESTER LIVERPOOL CHESTER 
" ee . I ‘HERE is a good antique store in the above town. 
a e The proprietor will welcome any American callers. 


He has no reproductions, no fakes, no rubbish. Genuine 
goods only, at reasonable prices. 
Patronized by several leading American dealers 





MAKE A NOTE OF IT AND CALL 


ANTIQUES H. STUART PAG®s 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 
L. E. BLackMER North Woodbury, Conn.|129 BripGE STREET  .’. WARRINGTON 


CREAMER’S SHOP | Bound Volumes 
eAntiques ANTIQUES 


. . °. will exchange a copy of Volume III, dound in blue 
In historic old Waldobor O, Maine buckram with gold lettering, on receipt of the si 
numbers published this year (Fanuary to Fune, incli- 


a SHOP of old things in an sive), together with $2.50. 


historic old town displaying a col- All returned copies must, however, be entirely ul- 


lection you will be pleased to view, many marked and perfect in every way. 
pieces of which you will undoubtedly This offer will hold good on/y until further notice. 


desire to make our own. This binding is identical with that used in Volumes 
y I and Il. As the supply is limited, subscribers will 


On the ATLantic Hicuway, Jetween Batu and RockKLanpD do well to order their volumes bound immediately. 


wae 
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7 Keep in Stock: 
Sofas, bureaus, highboys, tables, 
chairs, bedsteads, mirrors, clocks, and 
old-time metal ware. Likewise old 
glass, china and mirror knobs. 


I Repair and Refinish 
Old and broken pieces of value, par- 
ticularly where veneers, inlay or 


painted decoration needs careful 
workmanship. 


BE.W.ALLEN : Woodstock, Vermont 








QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
A most remarkable collection of rare 
American clocks. {/An exceptionally | 
fine SimonW illardGrandfather clock, 


moon dial, maple case. 


Benjamin Willard Grandfather Clock 
and one Milliken Clock. Several rare 
shelf clocks. 


Queen Anne Corners 
eAccord, Massachusetts 


Inland State Road—half way between Plymouth and Boston 











es ellie Sprague Lockwood 


g WESTPORT AveNUE Norwa tk, Connecticut 
Telephone Norwalk 845 


ANTIQUES 


Hutch Tables, Dutch Foot Tables, Gateleg Tables, Tavern Tables; Candle 
Stands; Pine and Maple Chests; Corner Cupboards; Cherry and Birch Side- 
board, small; Pine Dressers; Highboys, Pine and Maple, Curly Maple, 
Cherry; Old American Prints in Color by N. Currier, Currier & Ives and 
Kellogg; Silhouettes, Historical, andOld Blue China; Old Woven Coverlets 
in Red and White and Blue and White; High and Low Post Beds; Windsor 
Chairs, Fiddleback Chairs, and Ladderback Chairs; Sandwich Glass; Pot- 
tery and Pewter; Lanterns; Hornof Plenty Compotes; Goblets; Early Glass 
and Bottles; Andirons; Mirrors; Desks; Whale Oil Lamps; Pair Yellow 
Whale Oil Lamps, and many other interesting things. Shall be pleased to 
have you visit us. Colonial House open all year round. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF 


OLD ENGLISH BRASSES 


made by 


PEARSON-PAGE COMPANY, Lrp 
BIRMINGHAM AND LONDON, ENGLAND 


OMPRISING Candlesticks, Candelabra, Wall Sconces, Lanterns, 
Door Knockers, Bells, Sun Dials, Hour Glasses, Fenders, Andirons, 
Hearth Stands, etc., etc. 
Our Cabinet Hardware reproductions of English Antique Handles, 
Escutcheons and other fittings is the most extensive made, and of the 
very finest workmanship. 


S. P. SKINNER 


Sole Representative for United States and Canada 
342 Mapison Avenue, New York 





Telephone, Marshfield 42-2 Epwarop C. Forp 


Architects : : Collectors 
Casual Motortsts 


All will find something of special appeal 

in this Pilgrim Century Cottage. A model 

of judicious restoration for residential 

use, it houses a selected offering of New 

England antiques. Its Gift Shop isstocked 

with many odd and alluring trifles. 
Visitors are at alltimes welcome. 


CARESWELL COTTAGE 


next the historic WINSLOW HOUSE MARSHFIELD, MASS. 


Special Exhibition of SandwichGlass 


Le may G June we will have on exhibition at our shop, 735 Madison Ave., 
New York City, a collection of about 150 fragments of Sandwich Glass 
which came from the site and dumps of that factory. It will also include some 
unusual and authenticated examples of the Factory’s product. 

This exhibit will be of particular interest to collectors and students of Sand- 
wich Glass, as the fragments of dolphin and other candlesticks, lamps, vases and 
other articles show some unusual colors and establish Sandwich as the source of 
much glass the origin of which has heretofore been more or less shrouded in 
doubt and speculation. 

At the same time we will have on view and for sale a very fine lot of Sandwich, 
including “Snakeskin” patterns in flat ware; salts, cup-plates; colored lamps 
and candlesticks. 


HELEN ANNETTE and KATHERINE SKINNER 


McKEARIN 


735 MADISON AVENUE ss 33 NEW YORK CITY 
Summer Shop, Hoosick Fatts, N. Y. 





Pinkham fetta Rugs 


© %%) Pineapple four-poster beds, grandfather 
\ 3 ~ YY clocks, Colonial fireplaces and—hand- 
braided rugs! Pinkham QHome-Braided 
Y Rugs match perfectly withgsuch posses- 
: sions, because in the same period. Hand- 
braided of fast-dyed new materials in rounds and ovals. 
They lie smooth and flat and don’t slip over highly- 
polished floors. Sturdy of quality; impressive of char- 
acter; blended in innumerable color combinations. In- 
spect in the better class of stores or allow our artists to 
design rugs to fitlexact spaces and harmonize notably 
with your most demanding color schemes. 
PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
27 Marcinat Roan PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S. A. 
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or exchange anything in the antique field. 


While dealer announcements are not excluded, it is assumed that the 
sales columns will be used primarily by private individuals who wish to 
dispose of articles concerning whose exact classification they may be 
either uncertain or ignorant. Purchasers of articles advertised in the 
“Clearing House” should, therefore, be sure of their own competence to 
judge authenticity and values. Likewise those who respond to wanted 
advertisements should assure themselves of the responsibility of pros- 
pective purchasers. ANTIQUES cannot assume this responsibility for its 








WANTED 


GENUINE OLD SHERATON mahogany two part 
dining table, square ends; in good condition, name 
lowest price. M. T. BREED, 35 Atlantic Avenue, 
Swampscott, Mass. 


HEPPLEWHITE SIDEBOARD, about 7’ 6” in 
length. H. N. S., 60 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


MYRA F. WARD, 11 Alice Street, Norwich, Conn., 
offers her services to colletors and individuals. If 
she has not what you want, she will gladly search 
for it. : 

ANTIQUES WANTED, furniture; banjo clocks; 
glass; historical flasks; chintz; samplers; racing 
prints; anything antique. KaTHerine WILLIs, 272 
Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, N, Y. 

COOKERY BOOKS WANTED, Early American; 
none later than 1860. Send title, price and descrip- 


tion to C. Q. Murpuy, 41 Union Square West, 
New York City. 

















THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Caution: This department is intended for those who wish to buy, sell, 


may arise. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. General line, special: old 
glass; china; tavern tables; hooked rugs; prints; 
brasses; pewter. Mr. & Mrs. Georce PARKER 
Bo.tes, JR. 


PRISMS, BOBECHES (with hook for prisms) in 
crystal, sapphire, blue amber, anna green, amethyst, 
purple, red, star prisms, Colonial English prisms 
on hand. Boxien’s ANTIQUE CurRIosITy SHOP, 80 
Munroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 









SPEEDS el EES SEES RPONEIRER (amy 


readers, nor can it hold itself accountable for misunderstandings that 


Rates: Clearing House advertisements must be paid for when sub. 
mitted. Rates, ten cents per word for each insertion; minimum charge 
$2.00. Count each word, initial, or whole number as a word, and send 
check with copy. Where requested, ANTIQUEs will prepare copy, Copy 
must be in by the 15th of the month. 

In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee is listed by 
number only, he should be addressed by his number in care of Anriqugs 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. ; 





OLD WEDGWOOD and china. Address K. Barstow 
Groton, Mass. 


CANDLEWICK BEDSPREADS, hand-tufted on 
unbleached muslin, especially suited for country 
homes, very attractive with early American furni- 
ture, reproductions of designs a century old—full 
size, $12; twin bed size, $20 per pair; bureau run- 
ners, $2.50; candle stand covers, $1. Foxx Inpvs- 
TRIES, Greenwich, Conn. 








FINE SLANT TOP DESKS $100 and $125; rope 
twist Field bed; maple highpost bed; also three 
quarters height maple bed; many bottles; dolphin 
candlesticks; flip glasses; salts in pairs; pairs of 
dining tables; 82 bureaus to select from; many 
clocks; glass lamps; sets of Windsor chairs; highboys; 
corner cupboards; much glass of all kinds; many 
maple pieces; small tables in variety; pine bread 
trough with cover; cradles of the better sort. Book- 
let. Three big floors and 11 room, annex, making a 
great opportunity for selection. MyLkes’ ANTIQUE 
Suop, Burlington-On Lake Champlain, Vermont. 





HORSE PICTURES. Paintings of early American 
horses, preferable signed E. Troye. No. 281. 


ANYTHING PRINTED in or relating to Boston and 
Cambridge—pamphlets; books; pictures; acts; 
laws; resolves; papers; handbills; letters, and any- 
thing of this nature that is old, odd, or curious. 
Send for Want List. G. A. Jackson, 126 Pemberton 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS relating to Indians, 
California, Western States, the American Revolu- 
tions, Travels; also printed single sheets; old news- 
papers; almanacs; primers, etc., wanted; cash by 
return mail. Cyartes F. Hearrman, Metuchen, 
New Jersey. 


WILL BUY ANTIQUE TABLES, all types; chairs; 
benches; footstools; mirrors; silhouettes; decorated 
toilet sets and other antiques in variety, if genuine 
and in good condition. W. H. WiLkinson, 1903 
Main Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


FOR SALE 


TWELVE TEN INCH La Grange plates; gate leg 
table; Sheraton wing chair; banjo clock; six-paneled 
lantern; Sandwich compote stippled; beehive plate; 
cup plates. R. F. Mason, 767 Broad Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


MAHOGANY, MAPLE, CHESTS OF DRAWERS, 
Sheraton scene top mirrors, mahogany tilt candle 
stand, nine-spindle Windsor chairs, four and five 
slat back chairs, large Sevres vases; pair fine Bo- 
hemian decanters; Sheffield; china; 200 pieces glass; 
rich bric-a-brac; three Valentine cup-plates $9.00 
(dealers welcome). Kerns Art Suop, 1725 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUTTERFLY TABLE, fine original condition: 
Wuire Cupsoarp Inn & Suop, Woodstock, Ver- 
mont. 


























THE SERVICES OF A CAR, and of a chauffeur 
who knows more than 200 antique shops and places 
of antique interest within a radius of 150 miles of 
Boston; rates and dates open on request. Joun E. 
SuLLIVAN, 32 Sudan Street, Dorchester. 

SHEFFIELD PLATE candelabra; set of four candle- 
sticks; pair of desk sconces, rare; some interesting 
china tea sets. Harrow & How.anp, 282 Dart- 
mouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


PAIR SAPPHIRE BLUE FLUID LAMPS; pair 
canary colored dolphin candlesticks; Chippendale 
clock; Bird of Paradise stencilled tray; Currier’s 
Ages of Man and Woman; nine-spindle, brace-back 
Windsor chair; pair Bannister back arm chairs; 
curly maple hutch table. KarHertne McL. Purpy, 
Colonial Studio, Lenox, Mass. 


FORT PITT CUP-PLATE; Currier & Ives presidents; 
Eli Terry Jr. clock. No. 315. 


DANIEL LEED’S ALMANAC, 1713, guaranteed 
original; “printed by Will Bradford, New York.” 
Yellow with age, cover slightly loose, otherwise 
perfect. Photographs on request. Send best offer to 
No. 314. 

MAHOGANY LOWPOST BED (40 inches), hand- 
somely paneled head and footboard, $35. Dealers, 
we have one of the largest and most comprehensive 
colleétions of early American furniture, glass; flasks 
iron; pottery; etc., in the country. Your considera- 
tion invited. KATHERINE WILLIs, 272 Hillside 
Avenue, Jamaica, Long Island. 


PINK LUSTRE TEA SET, other choice lustre; fine 
beil-flower compote; Jersey glass wine bottle; cup- 
plates; flasks. Reasonable prices. No. 313. 

CARVED ROSEWOOD SET; maple tables; sewing 
stands; hand carved walnut dining chairs; Sheraton 
sideboard, reeded legs; Chippendale footstool; 
Raffalle Madonna. Bette Barker, 49 Carlisle 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 


























TWO COURT CUPBOARDS AND AREFECTORY 
TABLE illustrated in Antiques, April and May. 
Three exceptionally fine English oak pieces of the 
17th century to be sold as one lot. Photographs, 
description and price will be sent to dealers or 
possible purchasers. L. R. Cartey, Waterbury, 
Connedticut. 


ANTIQUES. Hunting antiques all the time. Let me 
know your wants. E. R. Guerin, Hopkinton, N. H. 








EMPIRE MIRROR, original picture; walnut card 
table; wrought iron revolving toaster; trivet; also 
warming pan over 100 years old. YE OLpE Furni- 
TURE SHop, corner Main and Center Streets, Ashta- 
bula, Ohio. 

EARLY AMERICAN METAL LAMPS for burning 
fat, lard, sperm or whale oil. A private collection of 
about 80 pieces to be sold together. For particulars 
address No. 309. 








E. B. TRACY, braced-back, bow arm-chair; Andrew 
Jackson print; lustre; pewter; glass, china. Write 
me your wants. Myra F, Warp, 11 Alice Street, 
Norwich, Conn. 


COMPLETE FURNISHINGS of a dining room in 
early pine. Mrs. Fowte, Fuller Homestead, Han- 
cock, N. H. 


DR. SYNTAX TOUR OF THE LAKES handker- 
chief; Sheffield candelabra and sticks; wing chair; 
Hepplewhite card table; stencilled Hitchcock rush- 
bottomed chairs in sets of six. Dorotuy Louise 
Brown, The Kettle and Crane, Boscawen, New 
Hampshire. 


CUP-PLATES, 1g star eagle, 13 star eagle; Sand- 
wich plates; pair lamps; flasks; lustre; cameo vases; 
Staffordshire dogs; hen; andirons. M. Josuty, s0 
Gordon Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 

A FEW CHOICE EXAMPLES of old domestic 
silver by the Richardsons, Wiltberger, McMullin, 
etc. May be seen by appointment. Frances Wo rE 
Carey, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY, furnished historical 
Dutch Colonial house, built 7774, stone and brick; 
six fireplaces, original beams and mantels, modern 
plumbing, baths, 27 acres woodland, orchard; 
brook; mill pond; old mill; garage; farm tools and 
buildings, two hours out on State Road to Albany. 
For particulars address M. Gruenine, Mill House 
Marlboro, Nestor County, New York. 


HAVE YOUR COAT-OF-ARMS painted by an ex- 
pert; also research work in family listings. Address 
Mavupe Po.tarp Hutt, 15 E. Franklin Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

SET SIX FINELY CARVED rosewood Louis XV 
chairs; photo and details on request. A. M. Her- 
RIMAN, 5 Prospect Street, Gloversville, New York. 


EARLY AMERICAN MAHOGANY bookcase; 
secretary; mahogany card table; very old American 
cherry tiptop table, revolving top; six early Ameri- 
can fiddleback-splat rush seat chairs, seats original, 
All in perfect order. Illustrations sent on application; 
very early American curly cherry butler’s locker, 
length 50”, height 48”, width 21”. Complete de- 
scription sent on application. Very rare piece in per 
feét order; four Hitchcock original rush seats newly 
decorated. Mrs. Laurie E. Post, 3569 Broadway; 
at 146th Street, New York City, seen by appoint- 
ment only. ee 


INTERIOR DECORATION; draperies; cushions 
lamps and shades which are different. Estimates 
given on application. Marion BarHYTE, 366 x 
ington Avenue, New York City. Phone Vanderbilt 
7648. asain 

CURLY MAPLE FALL FRONT DESK, $5: 
mahogany block front desk forty years old, $13% 
flip glass with handle, $45; cup-plates, $2.505 TOP 
leg card table, $85; small foot-stool with cross 
stitch, $8; Staffordshire large dog, $18. F. E. Woop- 
MAN, 217 Pine Street, Bangor, Maine. 
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CURLY CHERRY SHERATON console dining 
table, skirt inlay of curly maple, a very old and rare 
piece, in perfect order; Colonial mahogany day bed; 
French tulip-wood desk, original brasses, in perfect 
condition; many other choice pieces. Prices and 
illustrations on application. Marion BarnyTE, 366 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

EARLY AMERICAN PIANO, mahogany inlaid, 
seven carved legs, perfect condition, made by Geib, 
121; blue historical plates; old Chelsea tea set, 
1780. No. 312. 

GOLD FRAMED COLONIAL MIRROR; ship 
Constitution and Fava painted on glass, size 29x 
1514"; mahogany pie-crust tip table, claw and ball 
feet, beautiful piece; Chippendale lowboy, claw and 
ball feet, sunburst, rare specimen; Chinese Chip- 
pendale card table, carving and fretwork, original 
condition. Mrs. Frank C. Turner, 15 Broad Street, 
Norwich, Connecticut. 

FINE HEPPLEWHITE CHAIRS; choice blue 

plates; many other articles. List and photographs 

supplied. Sold only by appointment, strictly pri- 

vate collection. No. 311. 





















ANTIQUES, early glass; old paper weights; china’ 
furniture; bottles; books. State wants. Bargain 
bulletin. W. L. Wurre, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

PAIR VERY RARE EARLY AMERICAN tin, 
three-candle lanterns; many unusual pieces in old 
iron; tin; pewter; brass and glass. Send for list. 
Hersert F. Knowtes, Cheshire Street, West 
Cheshire, Conneéticut. 









ANTIQUE BUYERS NOTICE rare things of bygone 


days from quaint little towns all over New England. 
Colburn’s Antique Shop, Manchester Center, 
Vermont. 


SIDE LIGHTS for Colonial doorway, leaded, with 
heart cup-plates inserted; Franklin fire frames; 
fireplace fittings, old hinges, latches and other an- 
tiques. Henry E. Knowtton, Mansfield, Conn. 








DUNCAN PHYFE TABLE and chairs; hand-woven 
linens and spreads; quilts; Windsors; bottles; glass; 
china; books; jewelry; tiptop tables; Bennington 
articles; prints; lithographs; old Godeys and Peter- 
sons; Hepplewhite mirrors; large convex mantle 
mirror; brass and dolphin candlesticks; sideboard; 
fourpost bed-steads; photos. No. 310. 

SHIP MODEL, made 1850; 3’ 6” in length, enclosed 
in glass case. Workmanship claimed by experts to be 
finest in America. Photos on request. Henry R. 
ARMSTRONG, 24 Chestnut Street, Norwich, Con- 
necticut. 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE and glass, Mrs. Crark’s 
Suop, Eighth Street, near Union Street, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 











INQUIRE OF MISS STETSON, Antiquity Shop, 
Brunswick, Maine, concerning an old Colonial 
house, suitable for summer or permanent home. 
Fine carved mantels, doors, and other interior 
finish. 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. Varied stock 
for Dealers. Glassware; pewter; furniture in rough; 
Bennington; early red clay pottery; unusual things. 
Collectors’ commissions executed. Gates & GaTEs, 
24 Charlotte Street, Worcester, Mass. 

GLASS CUP-PLATES; historical and conventional; 
Stiegel glass and bottles; historical flasks; salts; 
paper weights; pewter; Staffordshire; glass lamps; 
coverlets. Jos. YAEGER, 1264 East Third Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 





CALIFORNIA 
O'HARA & LIVERMORE, INC., 50 South Euclid 
Ave., Pasadena. General line. 
*M. A. LOOSE, 2904-06 Los Feliz Boulevard, Los 
Angeles. 
CONNECTICUT 
*ALSOP & BISSELL, Main St., Farmington. 
*MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG, 277 Elm St., West 
Haven. 
*D, A. BERNSTEIN, 205 Westport Ave., Norwalk. 
*THE BAND BOX (Lucy A. Royce), 33 Lewis St., 
Hartford. 
*A, E. CAROLL, 735 Main St., East Hartford. 
*DAVIS FURNITURE SHOP, Lyme 
*A. H. EATON, Collinsville—Brasses. 
*INGLESIDE, (L. E. Blackmer), North Woodbury. 
*NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD, 9 Westport 
Ave., Norwalk. 
*MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1125 Chapel St., 
New Haven. 
MRS. JOHN S. RATHBONE, 8 Park Place, Mystic 
General line. 
*MME. E. TOURISON, 58 Garden St., Hartford. 
*MRS. L. A. VERNON, 12 West Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich. 
SAMUEL WOLF, 723 State Street, New Haven, 
General line. 
*WOODMONT INN, AND ANTIQUE SHOP, 
Woodmont. 
ILLINOIS 
*LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO., 643-645 South Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 
*JOHN W. JAMESON, 311 W. Forest Ave., Whea- 
ton. 
MAINE 
*CLARENCE H. ALLEN, 338 Cumberland Ave., 
Portland. 
*W. W. CREAMER, Waldoboro. 
NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, W. Broad- 
way and Union Street, Bangor. 
MISS STETSON’S ANTIQUITY SHOP, to Spring 
Street, Brunswick. General line. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
“ANDERSON & RUFLE, 30 Boylston St., Cam- 
é bridge—Repairers and general line. 
BITTER-SWEET SHOP, Hathaway Road, New 
Bedford. 
*BLUE HEN ANTIQUE SHOP, Harrison St., 
Lowell. 
‘BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon St., Boston. 
BROOKS REED GALLERY, INC., 19 Arlington 
: St., Boston. 
R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswich—Antique rugs, re- 
_. Pairer of rugs. 
CARESWELL COTTAGE, Marshfield. 
MRS. CLARK’S SHOP, Eighth St., New Bedford— 
General line. 
COLONIAL ANTIQUE ORIENTAL COMPANY, 
151 Charles Street, Boston. General line. 





EMMA A, CUMMINGS, Washington St., Hanson 
—General line. 
*LEON DAVID, 147 Charles St., Boston Hooked 


rugs. 
A. L. DEAN COMPANY, 60 Harrison Avenue, 
Taunton. General line. 
*JOSEPH E. DORAN, Smith’s Ferry, Holyoke. 
EMMA G. FITTS, 59 Winter Street, Orange. 
General line. 
*JANE FRANCES, 33 River Street, Boston. 
*ESTHER STEVENS FRASER, 64 Dunster St., 
Cambridge, specialist in repair of stencilled and 
painted furniture. 
*GEORGE C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut St., Boston 
—Antique jewelry and silver. 
*GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sudbury. 
*MARION A. GREENE, Grafton—Restoring and re- 
producing of lacquered trays. 
HELEN C. HAGAR, 6 North Street, Salem, 
expert in reproducing old stencil designs. 
*WILBUR H. HAGGETT, 6 North St., Salem. 
*FRANK G. HALE, 2 Park Sq., Boston—Antique 
jewelry. 
*E. M. HOWE CO., 62 North Main St., Ipswich. 
*HARLOW & HOWLAND, 282 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston. 
*DANIEL F. MAGNER, Fountain Sq., Hingham. 
*JORDAN MARSH CO., Washington St., Boston. 
*HELEN M. MERRILL, 1124 Longmeadow Street, 
Longmeadow. 
*JOEL KOOPMAN, INC., 18 Beacon St., Boston. 
*C. F. LIBBIE & COMPANY, 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston—Rare Books and Old Prints. 
*KATHERINE N. LORING, Ye Old Halle, Way- 
land. 
*MAINE ANTIQUE SHOP, 42 Charles St., Boston. 
*WM K. McKAY CO., 7 Bosworth St., Boston— 
Auétioneers and Appraisers. 
*J. S. METCALFE, North and Federal St., Salem. 
*THE MOHAWK ANTIQUE SHOP, Spring St., 
Williamstown. 
*MUSICIAN’S SUPPLY CO., 218 Tremont St., 
Boston—Old Violins, Violas, and ’Cellos. 
*NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, 32 Charles 
St., Boston 
*WALLACE NUTTING, Framingham Center,— 
Consultant on Early American Furniture. 
*OLD CURIOSITY SHOPPE, 30 Hollis St., Boston. 
*F, C. POOLE, Bonds Hill, Gloucester, Mass. 
*QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE, Accord. 
LOUISE R. READER, 417 Westford St., Lowell— 
General line. 
*MELVIN D. REED, 700 Washington St., South 
Braintree—General line. 
*FRED B.REYNOLDS,Stevens Cor,North Andover. 
*I. SACK, 85 Charles St., Boston. 
*H. SACKS & SONS, 62-64 Harvard St., Brookline. 
*SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW, 147 Tremont St., 
Boston, 





*SPRIGING & WILLIAMS, Training Field Hill and 
Workshop of Little Harbor, Marblehead. 

*SOUTH SUDBURY ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sud- 

bury. 

*WM. W. SPRAGUE, 21 Bromfield St., Boston— 
Hand painted dials and glass panels. 

*A. STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter St., Boston— 
Jewellers and repairers of jewelry. 

*THE COLONIAL SHOP, 22-24 North Water St., 
New Bedford. 

*YE OLDE CURIOSITY SHOP, 17 Lynde St., 
Salem. 

*SAMUEL TEMPLE, Lynnfield Centre. 

M. L. WALKER, 151 Berkeley Street, Boston— 
General line and paintings. 
MISS JENNIE M. WISE, 7 Elms, 40 Church St., 

Green field—General line. 

*THE WITCH HOUSE, Salem. 

*YE BRADFORD ARMS, 59 Court St., Plymouth. 

*S. ELIZABETH YORK, Marion Rd., Mattapoisett. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF THE AMERICAN 
CITIZEN’S CLUB, Peterborough —Tea room 
and general line. 
*J. C. Derby, Concord. 
*FULLER HOMESTEAD, Hancock Village. 
HAWTHORN & HAMMOND, opposite stone 
church, West Concord. General line. 
MAX ISRAEL, Henniker—General line. 
GENERAL MONTGOMERY HOUSE, Antique 
Shop and Tea Room, Haverhill. 
KEENE ANTIQUE SHOP(Mrs. Helen S. Pollard) 
Keene—General line. 
*C. A. MACALISTER, Hillsboro. 
J. F. SAVAGE, Raymond—General line. 
*WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP AND TEA 
ROOM, Franklin. 
*E. A. WIGGIN, 350 State St., Portsmouth. 


NEW JERSEY 

THE BAND BOX, Franklin Place, at Hobart 
Avenue Summit—General line. 

FRANCES WOLFE CAREY, 46 Grove Street, 
Haddonfield. General line. 

WILMER MOORE, 18 West Broad St., Hopewell 
—General line. 

*H. M. REID, 27-29 No. Warren St., Trenton— 

Auétioneers and Appraisers. 


NEW YORK 
*ART BRASS COMPANY,-INC., 299 E. 134th 
St. Reproductions of Colonial knockers. 
BURNS ANTIQUE SHOP, Sutphin Rd. and Hill- 
side Ave., Jamaica, L. l—General line and jewelry. 
B. EMERSON, 21 Darwin Street, Rochester. Gen- 
eral line. 
*FANCHER’S COLONIAL SHOP, Goshen. 
*GILMAN COLLAMORE & CO., INC. 15 East 
6th St. 
*RENWICK C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., N. Y. 
—Ship models, prints, etc. 
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*H. A. & K.S. McKEARIN,735 Madison Ave., N.Y. 

*L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles—Hooked rugs. 

*F. NOBLE & CO., 126 Lexington Ave., New York. 

*JANE WHITE LONSDALE, 256 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 

*FRED J. PETERS, 384-386 Broadway, Murray 
Hill, Flushing, L. I. 

*SIDNEY K. POWELL, 17 East 8th St., New York. 

*NAYAN SHOP, 13 East 8th St., New York City. 

*EDITH RAND, 161 West 72nd St:, New Ycrk. 

*DOROTHY O. SCHUBART, INC., 145 Fifth Ave., 
Pelham. . 

*THE COLONY SHOPS, 397 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

*S. P. SKINNER, 342 Madison Ave., New York. 

FLORENCE W. UPSON, Dundee—General line. 
*V. & H. STUDIO, 78 West 55th St., N. ¥.—Re- 
storing of antique paintings. 

*THE H. R. WAIT COMPANY, 24 Clark Street, 
Auburn. 

*A. WILLIAMS, 62 Ossining Road, Pleasantville. 

*SEAMAN WILLET, 574 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 

*KATHERINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Ave., Jamaica, 
L. I. 

OHIO 
GEORGE WILLIAM BIERCE, 8903 Euclid Ave., 

Cleveland—Interior Decorator, Antiques, Ob- 
jects of Art. 





*J. P. ZIMMERMAN & SONS, 1013 Walnut St., 


Cincinnati. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


*THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF MRS. M. B. COOKE- 
ROW, 265 King St., Pottstown. 
*WM. BALL & SON, Malvern.—Brasses. 
FRANCIS D. BRINTON, Oermead Farm, West 
Chester—Early Pennsylvania furniture, glass, etc. 
W.W. CARVER, Ivyland—Restorer and Refinisher. 
Renews rush bottoms in chairs. 
*JAMES CURRAN, 1625 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
WILLIAM R. FIELES & BRO., Christiana, Lan- 
caster Co.—General line. 
DAVIS B. MISSIMER, Manheim—General line. 
en gaia ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine St., 
ila. 
*PHILA. ANTIQUE CO., 633 Chestnut St., Phila. 
—— DE HAAS REEVES, 1807 Ranstead St., 
Phila. 
A. H. RICE, 519 North New St., Bethlehem—Gen- 
eral line. 
*ARTHUR J. SUSSEL, 1724 Chestnut St., Phila. 
RANDOLPH R. URICH, William Penn Highway, 
Myerstown—General line. 





RHODE ISLAND a 
*MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER, 260 | 
East Providence—Antique glassware, chij 
*G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket—Clock rena 
*MABEL K. ROGERS, 109 Watterman $¢ 
dence. 
VERMONT 
*E. W. ALLEN, Woodstock. 
*E. J. JOHNSON, White River Junction. 
*THE EVERETT ANTIQUE SHOP, 161 
ooski Ave., Burlington. 
VIRGINIA 
J. K. BEARD, Richmond. Antiques in 
NAVIS ANTIQUE SHOP, 220 Church 
Norfolk. General line. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M 
THE OLD VIRGINIA SHOP, 816 
Ave. N.W.—Early American Furni 
tery, Glass. 


ENGLAND 
*J. CORKILL, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, 
*LAWRENCE’S STORES LIMITED, 
Berkshire. 
*H. STUART PAGE, 129 Bridge Street, W; 








Goulding’s Antique Shop 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 
‘Rare New England Antiques 


Concorp Roap—One Hatr Mice orr STATE Roap 





Would You Like a List of 


COLLECTORS’ BOOKS? 


A list that gives the names of books on china or glass; on furniture or 
snuff boxes; on quilts or medals. Ten cents with your 
name and address will bring such a list to you. 


Book Department : ANTIQUES : 


683 ATLANTIC AVENUE 


ANDERSON and RUFI 
eAntigue & Period Furniture 


Restoring of Antiques a Specialty 
Repairing 9 Upholstering. Old Beds 
fitted with box springs & mattresses 


Telephone 


30 Boytston Sr. (y,22¢7",,) CAMBRIDGE, 





SS th ee ey 
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Boston, Mass. 





Sup cAoDELS 


EARLY AMERICAN 


~s Paintings, Prints and Pottery se 
RENWICK C. HURRY 


6 West 28th Street 


TELEPHONE: Madison Square 3236 


AlisToricaL (HINTZ 


The BANDBOX SHC 


Little Antique Tables 


(Chintz & Chests Prints & P. 


LUCY ATWATER ROYCE 
33 LEWIS STREET, HARTFORD, CONNECTI 





NEW YORK 
Telephone, BEAcH 8666 


J.P.CALDWELL 
The China and Glass Repairing Shop 


China and Glass Riveting a Specialty 


Repairer of Ivories, Pearls 
and all works of art. 


8 AND g HAMILTON 
Boston, Mas 


Expert appraiser, buyer and 
antique China, Glass, 
Paintings, and works of. 





JOS. E. DORAN, 


SMITH’S FERRY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Main Highway BETWEEN Hotyoke anp NorTHAMPTON 
Specials—Pair Hepplewhite shield back chairs. Small block front 


bureau and butterfly-table in original condition. Highboys, desks, tables 
and chairs in great variety, and many choice pieces to select from. 


Fine line of bottles, lamps, glassware, etc. 


OLD HOUSES, Knocked Down 


I 


ANTI 


cAntigues RUGC 


Phone, Holyoke 824 


Photos sent on request. 


. LAWTON 





UE ORIENTAL 
RTAINTY 


Because Persia is exhausted and other sources nearly so, resulting in import 
receiving 1% of former supply of antiques, and BECAUSE: throu, h 

upon consular reports, 1 own a large stock of thick antiques, including Fe 
you are invited to know these glories by writing for new descriptive 

at thelow. Read the list, note the credentials, indicate your preference 

to your requirements and pay express on approval, thus making your 
tions free of hypnotic salesmanship. My books show that my customers 
buy more than they anticipated. 


SKANEATELES, 1 


HAVE on hand and neatly packed away the structural materials of several early Colonial residences, inel 
extraordinary old oak timbers, several stairways, wall panelings, doors, door and window frames, and mam 


This material is valuable and is virtually beyond duplication. It may be shipped in quantity at re 


able transportation cost. 


‘While I:do:not care to retail any of it in small quantities, I shall be pleased to consider supplying are 


or private owners with sufficient for a complete 
building or for a considerable addition. 


E.C. FORD, eAMarshfield, Mas 
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Jordan Marsh Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


| ; 

: The ANTIQUE Room 

Has Fust Received a Wondrous S: lupment 0 yf Unrestored 
: eAntiques, including in part 





Thirty Ten Worktables Two 
Low Post Beds (1780 to 1830) Pine Cupboards 


Pine and Maple Tester Top Pine and Maple 
Drop-lid Desks Bedstead Candle Stands 





Pembroke Maple and Pine Curly Maple 
Table—Mahogany Bureaux Chest-on-Chest 


' ; This entire shipment of furniture will be restored to tts original beauty with 
the greatest of care by the skilled cabinet-makers in our furniture shops; 
any particular piece you fancy may be restored as you desire. 
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By SIMON WILLARD 


HE Simon Willard clock illustrated above is a par- 
ticularly fine American piece. It is in very good 
condition. 

There has been no repairing on the case. The mellow tone 
and patina of the wood have been beautifully preserved. 
Corinthian columns, inlaid with brass, support the sides 
and hood. Inlaid fans of satinwood appear in the base. 

The fretwork pediment has the original brass ornaments. 
The decoration of the dial is most unusual. George 
Washington is shown in a medallion suspended from an 
eagle’s beak. 

This clock may be seen until sold on our third floor, 
where it is displayed with other fine, authentic pieces made 
by American, English, and Continental master craftsmen 


of long ago. 
Correspondence with collectors and museums is solicited. 
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Shreve, Crump. and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 


Jewelers; Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 
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147 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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© 1923, S., C. & L. Co, 
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